






With the honour and privilege of 


| presiding at an important gathering like 
| this All-India Conference of Social Work, 
goes also a sense of responsibility. And this 
» weighs heavily for two reasons: First, 
| because one feels keenly conscious of one’s 
"own shortcomings for the task. Secondly, 


there are around experts with All-India 
reputation in the field of social sciences, 
men and women, more competent to fill this 
noble chair. However, the choice is made 
and has been gratefully accepted. 


Social work in our country in modern 
times is a stupendous task. Many factors 
have contributed to the complexity of the 
problem. And yet it is one that demands 
immediate attention, especially in these 
‘days of social insecurity created by so 
many events in the country. In a time of 
upheavals whether political or social, social 
services constitute as important a national 
unit as fighting forces in the ordinary sense 
of the word; for while one battles on 
geographical frontiers to keep out the ene- 
my, the other has its work on social 
frontiers to preserve human values without 
which life would not be worth living. 
Hence the convening of a conference like 
the present one is opportune and not a day 
too early. For the country needs the 
strength, love and service of all its people, 
to help it to tide over difficulties with the 
minimum of pain and misery. The task of 
re-installing security demands a steady 
co-operation between the State and the 
people, it needs a right social outlook, a 
practical technique, human understanding, 
strong organisation and dedication, Emo- 
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tional waves do not constitute the strength 
in social work, for very soon this enthu- 
siasm cools down and is followed by 
feelings of tiredness and indifference. 


What does social work imply in India? 
What is its scope? What type of agency 
does it need to work its details? What has 
so far been done in this field in the country? 
What is the next step? These are the 
questions which need urgent attention and 
study. 

To think of social work in India is to 
come to grips with numerous problems 
that are staggering. Indeed it seems as if all 
the ills of society have aggregated in their 
intensity amidst us. There is the appalling 
poverty giving rise to disease, malnutrition, 
and moral degeneracy. There is the pro- 
blem of insanity and juvenile delinquency, 
enfeebled motherhood, neglected, un- 
wanted children, the disabled, the crippled, 
the illiterate, the beggar, the criminal, the 
oppressed and the innocent in the hands 
of the profiteer, the black-marketeer, and 
the blood-sucking money-lender who loans 
out at 100, 200 and 500 per cent interest? 
There again is the problem of the unnoticed, 
unencouraged youth who could be made a 
useful citizen but who is neglected and de- 
nied the opportunity to be trained into 
useful citizenship. 


For so stupendous a task we need a 
strong agency to work out various schemes. 
And this can only be supplied by the State 
and its local bodies. Individual effort at its 
best can but fall far short of the require- 
ments, and can only be useful as a strong 
co-ordinating unit, As things exist in our 
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country, there has been little or no co- 
ordination between the State and private 
endeavours. This is so because the State 
and local bodies believe that social service 
is outside their scope. A State is ordinarily 
supposed to be an institution of adminis- 
tration for the safety, defence and pros- 
perity of the country. A local body is 
expected to be at its best, a means of water- 
supply, road-cleaning, an administration for 
sanitation, some dispensaries and hospitals, 
to extinguish fires when they occur and last, 
but the most important, an institution of 
tax collection to meet all expenses. This has 
been a very unfortunate one-sided develop- 
ment of both—the States and local bodies 
in our country. The fundamental fact has 
been missed that States and local bodies 
are meant to be Temples of Social Service, 
not machines to manage certain well- 
defined departments of necessary human 
needs. No doubt we need administrators 
but an administrator who is not, or cannot 
be, a devotee in the Temple of Service can 
never play the right role in the rhythmic 
organism of life to bring joy and happiness 
in the hearts of the people. Our modern 
social work is more artificial, half-hearted, 
mechanical, emotional and therefore tem- 
porary and patronising. Many a time it is 
irritable and irksome to those to whom it is 
offered. 












































































































































While the State has worked thus 
mechanically, the individual has had a 
different approach. To help, to be useful 
to their brothers and sisters is a natural 
aptitude of the individual. With these 
instincts, institutions have grown up here 
and there, some few for serving the country 
as a whole, some to serve people of different 
provinces and districts and more to serve 
particular communities and sections be- 
cause the donors have built, established 
and donated such institutions for the 
benefit of their own communities, 
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The city of Bombay has played a very 
great part in building such charitable 
institutions and have always led the whole 
country. It has produced charitable and 
philanthropic women and men and some 
servants of the country whose names 
will ever be remembered with gratitude. 
There also exist other institutions offering 
scope for social work in other cities and 
parts of the country—now the two Domini- 
ons—and in several States, carrying out 
useful work. A fairly good number of 
social workers are employed all round 
the country of whom only a few are wholly 
and fully dedicated to the service of their 
fellow-men. 


The questions which arise out of all the 
social work of the past and present and out 
of experiences gained, are ‘‘Is it enough?” 
‘*Is social work in our country on the right 
track?’’ The answers to both these questions 
are quite clear. What has been done and is 
being done is very very little. It is also 
obvious that social work in our country 
needs a totally different method, a new 
approach. 


If the statistical figures of the amount 
of money and energy spent in last 30 to 40 
years in our country are worked out and 
measured and the results calculated and 
recorded, it would be easy to find out 
where we have erred, where we need to 
apply changes and what are our real needs. 
It would be revealed to us that we have 
as yet only touched the problem super- 
ficially. 


In this vast country of two Dominions, 
several Provinces, so many States, munici- 
palities, local bodies, charitable institu- 
tions, trusts and thousands of individual 
social workers, we yet find ourselves in the 
midst of poverty, ignorance and dirt so 
rampant that the problems appear out of 
control. This is because the work is unor- 
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ganised, unco-ordinated and undertaken by 
untrained workers. The donor believes that 
with the giving of charity his work has 
ended, but there is no effort to see that the 
inflow of wealth continues to keep the 
institution running. The worker labours for 
some time in enthusiasm, and when 
funds run low and no more is forthcoming, 
he is discouraged and his enthusiasm is 
damped. The huge buildings remain— 
monuments of noble work undertaken so 
warmly but with weak foundations. 


Can private charities and institutions 
built up here and there solve or tackle these 
huge problems? The present methods of 
charity and social work can go on for two 
centuries, but miseries will never cease, will 
continue to increase. Millions and millions 
of rupees will have been spent and tons of 
energy will have been wasted. Poverty, 
feebleness, ill-health, infirmity will increase 
and the world will be a human wreckage for 
many, and a place of reckless pleasures fo 
the few. 


The Parsee community gives a clear 
illustration of this state of affairs. It has 
charitable institutions of various types in 
almost every quarter of this city. It has 
donated, for a small community of not 
more than 75,000 persons in Bombay, 
between 15 to 40 lakhs per year on an 
average for the last 20 years or more. 
With what result? There is no visible 
decrease of poverty or misery. It is all the 
time only ‘‘Relief and Relief” from this or 
that, escaping from one ill to another. To 
give in charities, to supply essential needs 
is not the main object of social work; 
but to give opportunities, amenities and 
right guidance to those who lack these 
to enable them to take a step forward in 
life is the true aim. 


If there had been inspired and genuine 
social work throughout the country, the 


present day communal struggles, labour 
problem, profiteering and black-marketing 
would have been very much less and the 
country could have been saved from con- 
siderable misery. But there is no time to 
mourn or shed tears. No thing short of 
organised and trained social work with a 
large band of devoted and dedicated mis- 
sionaries of social work can bring the 
country out from its present chaos. Who 
is to begin it? Present legislative machinery 
to administrate states and local bodies 
protect chiefly the capialists. It will and 
must bring ruin and chaos. 


The British rule failed because it ad- 
ministered and legislated mostly for the 
capitalist of the country without giving any 
impetus to social work leaving it entirely to 
private organizations and satisfying large 
donors here -and there with titles and 
praises. The new Governments of our two 
Dominions must realise, and realise very 
quickly that a large scale intelligent drive 
has to be made to co-ordinate Governments, 
States, local bodies, private efforts at social 
work and dedicated missionaries of social 
work to save the country from greater 
miseries. If not, their failure will be greater 
than that of the British rule. 


Today, rajas, maharajas, nawabs and 
capitalists are busy manipulating their 
capital where they can save income tax of 
keep their investments more safe. They fly 
their capital from one dominion to another, 
from one country to another in expectation 
of its safety. Little do they realise that 
nature quietly smiles and plans exactly 
what is to be the final end of that capital. 
It is time for all to open their eyes more 
widely. 


II 


The scope of this conference is very 
ably drafted and split up for discussion in 8 
sections, which cover several problems of 
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social work in the country. A hurried 
glance at some of these with some personal 
suggestions and views is the subject of the 
second part of this address. 


Section I 


State and social service.—A total state 
planning and co-ordinating is the only way 
if the country is to remain in peace and 
prosperity. Having achieved ‘‘Liberty’’ it 
can only be kept up and maintained by 
‘equality and fraternity’? without which 
liberty has no meaning, no purpose. If this 
is not done, our liberty itself is in danger. 
For social work in total and complete form, 
all problems have to be taken into con- 
sideration—wages, earnings, housing, 
clothing, feeding, infirmity, old age, insanity, 
health, education, nutrition, leisure and 
relaxation, motherhood, infantile diseases 
and mortality, cattle welfare, milk produc- 
tion, food production and several other 
vital needs of the country. All these can be 
catalogued and considered carefully. It 
will be necessary to have these different 
problems discussed and full reports obtain- 
ed through a central committee of experts 
for the whole country, and provincial 
committees for each Province simultane- 
ously as was done some years ago for the 
banking problems. A co-ordinating policy 
for the Central and Provincial Governments 
with a scope for local bodies and municipal 
corporations, and allowing therein the 
fullest opportunities also to private chari- 
ties to fit in with the scheme, will make 
ideal planning for practical social service 
and work. In our country there are brains 
and hearts. The new liberty has created 
imagination and will for the happiness of 
the country and the present stage full of 
enthusiasm is the best opportunity. 

Side by side with this co-ordination the 
country should be prepared to realise its 
duties. Capitalists, the rich, millionaires 
and multi-millionaires have to be persuaded 
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and trained to part with a portion of their 
wealth in the form of taxations or duties 
to provide for this total social work of the 


‘country. They must be made to realise that 


this is the safest way to safeguard the re- 
maining portion of their capital and a right 
royal middle path to balance the affairs of 
life. 

How shall we set about the task?—One 
of the methods should be a special mone- 
tary fund or bank where an initial sum 
from a capital wealth levy of 5 to 25 per 
cent from each citizen, graded according to 
recommendations of a special committee, 
be deposited and an annual income both 
from Government realisations and special 
taxes can be added. Those who have more 
than they need, have to see the ‘‘Signs of 
the Times.’’ Only a few days ago our great 
Premier, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, said at 
Allahabad that social democracy was the 
ideal of Hindustan. Pakistan has the 
same ideals. If this can be fulfilled 
by willing co-operation, it will avoid 
chaos, struggles and will safeguard capital 
sufficiently and more for the comfortable 
needs of those who have it. If it has to be 
forced, it will not lead to social democracy, 
but to communism. Many feel that this is 
far away, it cannot happen. But when 
things happen, they happen suddenly. An 
exodus from one province to another of 
20 to 40 lakhs of persons was never dreamt 
of a week before 15th August, 1947. A 
complete change of property, of wealth, a 
complete turn in life from richness to 
poverty for thousands and lakhs of people 
was not even imagined. Yet it has happened. 
Sitting in Bombay it can never be realised 
what chaos, miseries, pains, sufferings, 
bitterness it has meant. Capital, wealth, 
trade, business, palatial houses, furniture, 
cars and all such modern comforts of life 
lost almost overnight. When one sees 
institutions built with love and hard 
labour, destroyed, devastated, empty, thou- 
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sands and lakhs homeless, jobless, rooted 
out of employment, trade and profession, 
motherless, fatherless, without relations, 
friendless, aimless,—all this happening with- 
in 3 weeks, one is dazed. Only total social 
service can save our countrymen from such 
calamities in future. Communal or sectional 
work, howsoever noble, must separate and 
one day collapse through hatred, bitterness 
and wars. Those who can see, let them 
learn to be human and help to bring about 
social democracy willingly, happily, joy- 
fully admitting the right of each human 
being to live happily in the world. 


Health services—Health services have 
a prominent place amidst total State ser- 
vices. Yet in this country so little has been 
done and so much yet remains to be done. 
The vitality of most of our countrymen and 
women is sapped and low, millions die 
young, suffering and ailing from diseases 
which could have been avoided by care, 
knowledge, education, and treatment. So 
far it has been left to the individual to find 
out the best means he can to get éducated, to 
safeguard himself from diseases or to find 
out means to be cured. Few municipalities 
here and there have certain laws of sanita- 
tion, some dispensaries and _ hospitals. 
Health has been commercialised and belief 
in drugs has spread everywhere opening a 
field for a number of companies to advertise 
and sell their drugs at 20 and 50 times 
more than the cost. To give wide knowledge 
how to secure good health does not seem 
to be the duty of the health department of 
the municipalities. We have now begun to 
recognise compulsory primary education as 
a minimum for the child. But what about 


his health? There ought to be a recognition 


of a minimum at least for health services 
throughout the country, where a _ well- 
planned health programme will cater first 
to the education of every citizen in personal 
hygiene. A systematic plan for treatment 
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of defectives, crippled, disabled has to be 
made and last but not the least we must 
be vigilant about the problem of infectious 
diseases. At present vaccination and inocula- 
tions to ‘prevent’ epidemics or not to allow 
them to spread are supposed to be the 
best health services which are being ren- 
dered in our country and that too in a few 
places here and there. It is necessary that a 
minimum adequate should be fixed for all- 
round health services in our country, 
beginning from antenatal period, maternity 
welfare, defects and disabilities of children 
and should be continued for different 
periods of life. For each period a minimum 
adequate should be prescribed. Health 


agencies should be increased all round for 


treatment and care of the sick with hospitals 
and clinics made freely accessible and econo- 
mical to our people. Education on health in 
schools through charts, movies, exhibitions, 
and also to mothers is essential. Cheaper, 
simpler and natural methods of cure are 
more important. Modern civilisation is 
dragging us to such costlier methods of 
treatment of diseases and the sick that it 
will become impossible for any State in the 
world to afford it. Our country is too 
poor to accept completely modern re- 
searches in drugs and treatment. If our 
ancient science of Ayurvedic and Unnani 
is revived and if education is given on these 
methods with science and research added, 
simpler and less costly methods of cure 
could be evolved, and universally accepted. 
Homeopathy and nature methods of cure 
and treatment have also a great scope in our 
country, because they are much cheaper 
and no less effective if properly and scienti- 
fically offered. Much has been said and 
written about health insurance in our 
country both voluntary and compulsory. 
In other countries it has been practised 
with much success where medical, sana- 
toriums, sickness, maternity and disable- 
ment benefits are being offered. The masses 
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in our country too will benefit from 
similar advantages. Here also it will be 
necessary for a special committee to work 
hard and give us a report on what lines our 
country could take up for health insurance. 
There are arguments against provision of 
health insurances, but in the end the 
country will demand what men and women 
in other countries are enjoying and no 
time should be lost by us to put our 
minds together and evolve a rational 
human system of health insurance. 





Prison reforms.—The problem of the 
criminal and prison reforms is one where 
much advance is made by research and 
study and where psychology is used to its 
utmost advantage. This has brought about 
a new attitude towards the criminal and 
the law-breaker. It is now realised that there 
are many social factors which contribute 
to criminality besides hereditary weak- 
nesses, such as unhealthy environment in 
early childhood, unhappy home, lack of 
education resulting in moral and mental 
under-development and hard economic 
conditions. This outlook has brought the 
criminal within the pale of human con- 
sideration and sympathy, and prison re- 
form is very slowly but surely, tending 
more towards reformation of the criminal, 
than his punishment, at least in other 
countries. This brings the question under 
two heads: 


(1) To utilise this new knowledge 
and understanding in dealing 
with the criminal. 


(2) To eradicate those causes, here- 
ditary and environmental, which 
encourage criminality. 


To this let the man-in-the-street add 
his humanity and kindness. For it is the 
individual’s attitude towards the prisoner 
both when in and after he leaves the 
prison-house that will count a long way in 
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his improvement, and his return to a cul- 
tured and civilized society. Very little of all 
this is yet introduced in our country, but 
it is hoped that these new reforms will soon 
find a place both in the prison-house and 
prison legislation. 


Adult education—In a country like 
ours with illiteracy so widespread and igno- 
rance sitting at the roots of all our problems 
adult education appears to be a salient 
remedy, and yet, its application in this, 
as in most other fields, has been unsystema- 
tic and haphazard, making the experiment 
costly and fruitless. What we have not 
realised is the fact that the problem of 
adult education in India is not necessarily 
the same as the problem in other—especially 
western countries. While the fundamental 
need is the same, the social structure, 
mental development, range of receptivity, 
level of emotional and intellectual progress 
differ and hence must differ also the method. 
A great difficulty that has been experienced 
by the social worker in this field is the 
unwillingness of the adult to be educated 
or made literate. That is because the adult 
does not feel that education will touch 
his interests in any way, that his effort will 
have some real value in his improvement 
and well-being. The worker therefore must 
study the adult and find out his interests 
and begin the education in that subject 
which interests him. It is only then that the 
adult will realise the value of such educa- 
tion. The brain-trust of the country must 
tackle the problem efficiently and yet with 
sufficient simplicity and speed to meet 
its extent in numbers and urgency. Psycho- 
logy will play an important role in its 
success in its application as a method and 
system. 


Social security.—Social security is catch- 
ing the mind of the people more seriously 
than any other phrase in the present time. 
The reports of experiments with various 
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schemes, statements of leaders at confer- 
ences, etc., are, widely read with greater 
interest by men and women throughout 
the world. In a country like ours mainly 
inhabited by poor men, it must attract 
considerable interest and create feelings of 
hope, at the same time making us realise 
that nothing has been done by us for the 
millions living in ignorance, poverty and 
disease. Figures and facts about the needs 
of our country in this direction have been 
worked out by well-known authors by 
diligent research. In an address like this, it 
is difficult to quote facts and figures, but the 
country is looking forward keenly and it 
must be forcibly realised that the success of 
the Governments of both our Dominions 
and States will depend upon such schemes 
as can be made to meet unemployment, 
sickness insurance, old age pension or 
assistance, compensations for workmen, 
supply of necessities for dependent mothers 
and children, and such other services en- 
forced by legislation wherever necessary. 


Section II 


Rural community development.—Pro- 
fessor K. N. Vaswani in one of his 
pamphlets—Agricultural Economics in 
India—gives a true picture of our villages 
and the rural community. 


‘*He who has been producing for all, 
has been left nothing that he may eat; 
he who has been clothing all has nothing to 
clothe himself with; the source of wealth 
to others, he is without wealth; the son of 
the soil, he is without a patch of land that 
he can call his own; indebted as we all are 
to him, for food and cloth and the raw 
materials of our industries, the commodities 
for our trade and commerce, it is he who 
bears the great crushing burden of debt 
on his bent shoulders; taxing himself to 
the utmost to make both ends meet, with 
toiling and seeking to eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, he, is it again, who is 


taxed most, paying duty even on his bit 
of salt, while we enjoy exemption from 
income-tax, if we earn but Rs. 2,500 a year, 
as though he earns more.” 


We have about 7,00,000 villages in this 
country as against only about 1,800 cities 
and towns. It is apparent therefore that the 
real India exists in our villages, fortunately 
uninfluenced yet by western civilization, 
and yet so neglected as to call forth the 
above picture. The village is an important 
factor in India’s economic development. 
It is also the custodian of our culture and 
traditions. Any scheme therefore of India’s 
betterment can only begin in the villages. 
And it is only when the rural community 
is protected and well-looked after that 
India’s regeneration will truly begin. 


To tackle a single village in India 
means to put total social service into 
practice. There will be the question of 
health and cleanliness, removal of filth, 
sanitation, child education, housing, roads, 
veterinary aid, water supply and, above all, 
means of livelihood—one of the major 
problems of the villages due to economic 
exploitation of the peasantry. Herein social 
workers will find scope for all sorts of 
experiments. Greater agricultural facilities, 
co-operative marketing, handicraft, weaving, 
cottage industries, growing vegetable, frujt 
and flower gardens, dairy farms and manu- 
facturing of pure milk products, all these 
will help to improve the villager’s economic 
condition and make him self-supporting 
and hence self-respecting. 


The problem does not end here. For 
there is the question of leisure which if 
not well-utilized can be made ill use of. 
Public libraries and reading rooms, play- 
grounds, recreation clubs, education 
through the movies, folk-song and folk- 
dance, these must formulate the life of 
leisure of our village communities if we 
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are to drag them away from gossip, super- 
stition and wrong habits. 


So far we have been tinkering with the 
problem, applying haphazard methods, 
under untrained and often vain social 
workers. The State must now step in and 
begin, with whatever resources available, 
experiments in total social service in our 
villages. 

Aboriginal welfare—The problem of 
aboriginal welfare has now come up in 
front, like most of our other social pro- 
blems which lay festering below till tyranny 
and exploitation brought them on the 
surface through revolution and aggressive- 
ness. 

Researches in this problem reveal that 
aborigines, far from being criminal and low 
class as is believed to be due to the mistakes 
of a few, are a community possessing an- 
cient and distinctive culture, religion and 
traditions. This culture is something superb 


in many respects, colourful, artistic and 
in sucial status and freedom, extremely 
democratic. 


One may ask how these tribes are so 
enslaved and exploited politically. Extreme- 
ly simple-minded, living in secluded colo- 
nies, happy and contented, they gradually 
lost ground to land hunters and oppres- 
sors who with their dominating attitude 
and grabbing methods soon overpowered 
their mastery of land. Ignorance of language, 
laws and modes of their invaders kept 
these classes subdued, while the selfishness 
and intentional neglect of their oppressors 
did nothing to ameliorate their condition. 


Recently social service efforts have 
again been directed to their welfare with 
outstanding results. The problem needs 
above all a sympathetic and _ friendly 
approach, and understanding of aboriginal 
culture and an appreciation of his art and 
traditions, Patient efforts and a close 
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brotherly contact will soon stir up senti- 
ments of friendliness in these vast numbers 
of our countrymen. 


Labour.—The problem of labour is 
in everyone’s mind these days, but unfortu- 
nately not because we have become 
conscious of its rights and needs, but 
because a long-term injustice and exploita- 
tion have created a world-wide labour 
revolt, thus thrusting the problem on 
unwilling ears. Strikes and hartals spring 
up periodically, demanding economic and 
social reforms of various kinds. 


A time has come when we must 
give a rational and well-planned reform to 
this department of society, and not leave 
the problem to the fads and whims or 
scrappy compensations of some directors, 
zamindars or industrialists. A satisfied 
industrial and agricultural labour is essential 
to production in our manufacturing con- 
cerns and agricultural fields. A minimum of 
all amenities of life must be gratefully 
supplied to a class by whose toil and sweat 
we enjoy the luxuries of life. 


Many labour problems confront us 
today, wages, and women and child labour 
being the outstanding ones. Nothing but 
understanding and sympathy of the haves, 
for the have-nots will bring about a satis- 
factory solution. Those who believe that 
by exploiting power through central and 
provincial legislatures and through placing 
supporters in ministerial seats and other 
high offices they will succeed in continuing 
to exploit labour must remember that 
‘‘the tears of the poor undermine the 
thrones of kings.’ They must realise that 
labourers are also human beings whom we 
cannot drive too far without reaping fatal 
results. By supplying their ‘minimum 
budget’ and by constant and humane 
touch with his employees, an employer 
will succeed far more in gaining his co- 
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operation in work than by use of force or 
through legislation. It is only then that 
there will be no room left for the agitators 
who are so often criticised by employers. 


Let a just legislation and wide sympathy 
unite to solve this imminent peril in the 
country. 


Section III 


Family and child welfare services—The 
main problems which are to be considered 
by this section of the conference are mater- 
nity and child welfare, education for 
marriage and family life, child guidance, 
juvenile delinquency and the problem of the 
dependent and neglected child. These are 
problems accentuated by the modern civi- 
lization (or uncivilization). In ancient India 
these problems did not exist. Simple as 
people were in those days, they were yet 
cultured and refined and possessed sound 
knowledge on many subjects given from 
generation to generation. Maternity to hard 
working mothers was not a problem. 
Marriages and family life were happy and 
produced mainly happy children who were 
brought up and trained amid healthy sur- 
roundings. Juvenile delinquency was rare 
and children were not at any time kept 
dependent or neglected. All this was due to 
simpler, economic, friendly and cheaper 
ways of life. The troubles have started since 
the last 200 years and have increased to such 
proportion that all these problems require 
careful handling. The percentages of deaths 
during maternity and infancy, unhappy 
marriages increasing day by day resulting in 
quarrels, separations and divorces, children 
with defects and peculiarities and mentally 
retarded, unwanted children created through 
passions of men and women, are increasing 
to such an extent that these problems have 
become major and important subjects in the 
city and town life. These problems are tragic 
and haye caused youths to shrink from 
marriages and family life. If they do marry 
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and have family life, they take them as un- 
avoidable evils. Psychology and medical aids 
are being recommended and tried and 
legislation in different countries is being 
enacted to enable people to face these pro- 
blems. But much more is required, — to 
educate men, women and children to under- 
stand the responsibilities and needs of 
family life, and the place of the family unit 
in society. Most of these evils exist because 
of economic conditions in cities and towns 
where the standard of living is much higher 
than the income of the people and where a 
good income is wasted on reckless pleasures 
and so-called comforts, which create addi- 
tional problems, resulting in abortion, 
maternal sickness, unhappy married life, 
super-sensitive children, delinquent juve- 
niles and last but not the least, dependent 
and unwanted children. These problems can 
only be solved by ancient methods newly 
applied, of right living, taught by sages and 
rishis, helped by the light of science, 
medicine and psychology. To meet the 
problem scientifically alone is not enough. 
Where emotions have a strong play, faith 
and noble thoughts play a greater part. 


Section IV 


Youth organization—Youth organiza- 
tions to utilise their capacities in the well- 
being of a nation are increasing. Many at- 
tempts are being made to create youth’ 
movements, to bind youths together in 
friendship, to afford them health and vitality 
and make them useful for the service of 
humanity. Youth is our greatest asset. It is 
unfortunate that in these days neglect of the 
youth has instilled in them racial discrimina- 
tion and communal feelings. One sees this in 
colleges, in schools and on the play-ground. 
This unfortunate tendency has created a very 
great problem. When communal feelings 
started some years ago, it was hoped that a 
new generation will change that aspect, but 
that hope has been completely shattered, 
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There is no time here to enter into reasons, 
but it is vital that leaders of the country and 
various communities view this subject with 
some gravity and make earnest efforts to 
build fraternity of youths which will bring 
to the country friendliness and brotherliness 
which are so sorely necessary in our country. 
Our outlook hitherto has been narrow, 
each community desiring for their youths 
good jobs, comfortable life, and good 
earnings with or without merit; schools and 
colleges are built for individual communities, 
sporting teams divided on communal lines, 
places of recreation separated for different 
communities, special cups and scholarships 
marked for separate faiths, bitterness creat- 
ed in speeches of elders, moulvis and priests 
against communities other than their own 
are all ugly signs which create perverted 
youths. Another youth problem is ignorance 
of the knowledge of the functions of body 
and mind. This is so colossal that it is crea- 
ting problems beyond control. Another pro- 
blem is that of frustrated youths, who see 
with their own eyes that their brilliancy 
in education, hard work, the time they gave 
to studies in apprenticeship have all been in 
vain, and the opportunities which should 
be theirs by right, were given to others of 
much less education and genius because 
they had money or influence to help them 
on. We must save the youths from frustra- 
tion and disappointment, and harness their 
enthusiasm to create a beautiful world. But 
who has got the time to look into these 
matters and feel for them? Everyone feels 
for his son and daughter and some for his 
community youths. Let youths themselves 
solve the problem with the slogan ‘‘Youths 
of the country, unite, for your sake, for 
your country’s sake.” 


Section V 


The handicapped and the maladjusted.— 
We now come to the problem of the handi- 
capped and the maladjusted, those who 
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through various factors in life like wrong or 
no education, heredity, unhealthy environ- 
ment, national crisis like wars, accidents 
and economic conditions find themselves 
physically and mentally handicapped to 
pursue their normal occupations in society. 
In other countries where problems like 
these have cropped up due to the last two 
World Wars and other causes have made 
useful experiments in rehabilitation of 
these unfortunate people. For what is 
urgently needed is not to supply these 
people with livelihood in the form of 
pensions and compensations, charity and 
housing but to readjust them in social 
functions of life and livelihood, giving 
such aid as is required in each case. 


Some of these such as lepers have to be 
segregated, and yet helped intelligently and 
sympathetically. Others with physical handi- 
caps of another kind like the blind, lame, 
crippled have to be fitted to some work 
where their physical disability does not 
hamper them. Mentally deficient brethren 
need an educational and psychological 
approach. 


Simple and wise ways of life propagated 
through right education to parents and 
children, minimise the increase of this 
class of society’s unfortunates. 


Prostitutes—The problem of prosti- 
tutes is truly tragic. Prostitutes are the 
creation of our civilization and so-called 
society. No woman would dream of ente- 
ring into such a profession unless she has 
been driven to it by man with ill-treatment, 
indifference and misguidance. It is not 
enough to segregate this class. What is 
needed is society’s right attitude towards 
women. In the city of Karachi once a 
move was made to remove them and take 
them outside the city. A protest came from 
these unfortunate ladies and an opportunity 
was taken to meet and record statements 
of 118 of them. This experience revealed 
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facts that some day will make a useful 
publication for study. An instance may be 
quoted here—in actual words: 

J: Sister, why are you here? 

L: Jamshedji, a murderer convicted 
stands at the gallows; a_ king 
sits on his throne, you are 
sitting in your bungalow; I am 
sitting here; each one sits and 
stands where God wills him or 
her to do so. 

J: Sister, God who has sent you 
here has now arranged for you 
to come out of this. 

L: Jamshedji, where will you take 
me? 

J: Donot be afraid, everything will 
be arranged for you. You will 
get your food, clothing and a 
home. Do come out of this life. 

L: But Jamshedji, clothing, food 
and house are not my problems. 
I am getting these comfortably 
even now. Will you- take me 
back into society, to your 
sister, and allow me to sit 
down by her side? Will you 
treat me as a friend? 

Jamshedji had no answer to give. He 
knew how impossible this was with modern 
society. Friends, these are hard facts. 
Prostitutes are made by society, driven 
out, made to suffer and are then offered 
bits of food or clothing. But is the society 
prepared to take them back as friends? 
Will society forget their past? Will society 
offer them its sons in marriage? Society 
creates prostitutes, drags them down and 
then takes pride in its own superiority 
against these poor uncared for ones, left to 
the viciousness of men who use them and 
then make them haggard and unfit for life. 
The problem and cure both are not in 
these unfortunate ones, but of and with 
the society. 
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Beggars.—We have in India about 15 
to 20 lakhs of beggars and they constitute 
a vast problem which is keenly felt but 
about which very little has been done. 
Various causes have played their parts in 
this vast problem—men driven away from 
work constituting the able bodied beggars, 
the handicapped forced to these means 
through lack of any other employment and 
care provided for them, the waifs and 
orphans left on streets without orphanages 
to shelter them, children sold to profes- 
sional beggars by parents due to economic 
conditions, sadhus and fakirs, real and 
faked, who live by begging and last but the 
most menacing to society—the idle man, 
the professional beggar taking these means 
to earn livelihood without effort. 


This classification makes it clear that 
the problem is not one by itself but is the 
result of the neglect of the rest of our pro- 
blems, and solutions speedily applied to this 
problems will automatically reduce the 
beggar evil to a minimum. Social neglect has 
produced the beggar, social vigilance must 
absorb him back again to healthy conditions 
of life and livelihood. This seems to be 
the fundamental remedy. All other reme- 
dies—so far suggested like segregation, 
poor houses, employment, education of 
beggar children, making begging a legal 
offence, all these will but temporarily 
mitigate the evil. They are useful to a 
degree to solve the present problem but 
only a total social service will contribute 
an ultimate remedy. 


Sections VI and VII 


Private _philanthropy.—Naturally a 
question will arise as to what place private 
philanthropy and social service efforts have 
in a total state-organised social service 
organism. The rightful place will be seen 
when one can learn to offer these gifts 
as a part of one’s duties to the State. It will 
take a long time before human mind can 
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forget the words ‘‘Charity,’”’ ‘‘Donations,” 
‘‘Subscriptions,” ‘‘Monuments,” ‘‘Me- 
morials.”’ Feelings in this country especially 
are much attached to these words, per- 
petuating names, gaining fame, giving chari- 
ties as good and holy deeds to earn rest 
and peace in Heaven, or as religious duties 
towards one’s community or humanity, 
to please God and his Prophet and to 
satisfy one’s conscience. Yet, it has to be 
realised that to offer one’s surplus wealth 
to one’s State for total social service is 
more noble, religious and preferable to any 
other way of parting with one’s wealth. 
Instincts of charity and donations are not 
to be killed. Only they are required to be 
diverted to a higher level. A day will come 
and must come, when this will be under- 
stood by all. Then alone private charity, 
social work and private philanthropy will 
get a rightful place and fit in the larger 
national welfare scheme. 


One of the functions of a provincial 
committee suggested in the first section 
of this address will be, to make a scheme 
for total service in the province, and so 
divide the scheme into small sections of 
work, that a private donor or philanthropist 
may be able to take up one of the sections 
and make his philanthropy useful in that 
direction. Even a humbler and a poorer 
man can have scope in offering his mite 
to any of these sections where money is 
needed and will be needed. Today there 
are several philanthropists and ‘charitable 
persons who desire and even have reserved 
large sums of money for giving away, but 
they grope in the dark; they are afraid, 
they do not know in whose hands to 
entrust their money. They get confused 
with different suggestions from friends. In 
certain instances rich persons have died 
without carrying out their desire of giving 
large sums in charity in absence of proper 
planning. 
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Section VIII 

Training and equipment of social 
workers.—Within this address, suggestions 
have been made that universities should 
take up as early as possible the training 
of social workers. The Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences has shown the right direc- 
tion of the usefulness and potentialities of 
such training. The importance of this 
education has not yet been realised in our 
country, and the result is that the nation is 
suffering without planning and without 
trained social workers. There are yet a 
large number in our country who feel that 
no training is necessary for social work 
and only feelings of devotion and sympathy 
are required, but that is not true. Not only 
education in sociology is necessary, but 
organising social welfare with scientific 
treatment, research bureaus, federation of 
various societies are all necessary steps. 
Dr. Kewal Motwani, a well-known socio- 
logist, has suggested that all these should be 
brought under the egis of one central 
organisation, an Indian Academy of Social 
Sciences, which should have annual sessions 
in the capitals of the Dominions. All 
high school teachers and college professors 
should be made to join this academy. 
His further suggestion is that this academy 
should have two sections, Research and 
Training, in permanent sessions, and above 
all at the top, in the Central Government, 
there should be, under personal direction 
of the President or of the Premier of the 
Dominion, an Indian Science Foundation, 
comprising of the cream of experts on 
physical, biological, social, medical and 
other applied sciences for purposes of 
quick and efficient mobilization of all 
social services, for the service of the nation. 
This training and education of social 
workers should no longer be delayed, 
because a large number will be required in 
the service of the country very soon, if the 
country has to be saved from tragic con- 
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sequences of under-social mentality in 
which a large number of people flounder 
and collapse as we have seen during the 
last two months. Indeed one realises now 
with full intensity how beneficial it would 
have been had our country some such 
social service agency in this hour of great 
crisis. A good deal of this misery brought 
about by fear, mistrust, selfishness and 
hatred could have been avoided. 


Ill 


Missionary spirit.—Today in this coun- 
try a large number of men, women and 
youths exist with earnest longing to dedicate 
themselves to the cause of human better- 
ment. They yearn and long to find a scope 
where they can get a simple livelihood and 
be enabled to work hard not for themselves, 
but for others. We have proofs of this in 
abundance. When the call comes, when 
leadership attracts, when feelings and emo- 
tions of service are raised to the highest 
pitch a large number rush forth to offer 
help. Today in this country such youths 
are scattered, leaderless, spending their 
energy in aimless work which they feel is 
the cause of the country. These men, 
women and youths are politically and 
socially-minded and in them exist a mis- 
sionary spirit which if well-guided and 
directed would be a valuable treasure to 
the social work of the country. They will 
make the work less costly and more useful 
being dedicated to the cause of humanity. 
A number of them are detached, or can be 
detached from the ties of worldly pleasures, 
if there are leaders who can lead such 
lives themselves and can call others to 
this vital need of the country. In history, 
social workers with missionary spirit have 
played a wonderful part and it will be a 
great mistake on the part of the country to 
allow such a spirit to be subdued, depressed, 
curbed and wasted. If they call men, 
women and youths to serve the country 


socially, devotedly and permanently, bands 
of monks and nuns,  sevaks and _ sevikas 
could be gathered not only in hundreds 
but in thousands from all faiths, castes and 
creeds. Such missionaries are born and 
not made. But the selfishness of the world 
kills such noble instincts from very child- 
hood. Late Dr. Vail, a well-known mis- 
sionary surgeon of the Miraj Hospital, 
once questioned, said that missionaries 
were not obtained in adult age. The eyes of 
those who sought them fell on children and 
youths during their school life or in col- 
leges. Such children and youths were 
selected, trained and guided by the mission 
and all the expenses were paid for their 
training and upkeep, and such youths 
became missionaries giving up everything, 
devoting all their life to service. Such 
missionaries are needed in our country, 
regardless of castes or creeds. The elders 
could select, guide and become the heads 
of such missions in different groups in 
different provinces. These sevaks and 
sevikas, and monks and nuns, in whatever 
circumstances or place they may be called 
to serve, will be the shining social workers 
in the cause of humanity. Such missions 
from our country then can go even to other 
countries where there is sickness and 
suffering and make India great, in name and 
fame all round the world. Such an oppor-* 
tunity of dedication for men, women and 
youths of the country will create a mighty 
spiritual force for true Blessing or Grace. 
This creative spiritual force is our vital 
need today. Our country cannot become 
international merely by political links. 
International means inter-human and our 
country must achieve that goal. A quotation 
from Allama Iqbal will be a fitting end 
to this address. Said the Allama in a New 
Year’s message, ‘‘Remember, man can be 
maintained on this earth only by honouring 
mankind, and this world will remain a 
battleground of ferocious beasts of prey 
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unless and until the educational forces of 
the whole world are directed towards 
inculcating in man respect for mankind. 
National unity is not a very durable force. 
Only one unity is dependable and that 
unity is Brotherhood of Man, which is 
above race, nationality, colour or language. 
So long as this so-called democracy, this 
accursed nationalism and this degraded 
imperialism are not shattered, so long men 
do not demonstrate by their actions that 
they believe that the whole world is the 
family of God, so long as distinction of 
race, colour and ‘geographical’ nationalities 
are not wiped out completely, they will 
never be able to lead a happy and contented 
life, and the beautiful ideals of liberty, 
equality and fraternity will never materia- 
lise.” 


Total social service and work, planned 
for the country, is the only solution. 
Governments are too keen today to save 
private enterprises and industries, trade 
and capital lest these may sabotage the 
prosperity of the country. The capitalist, 


wealthy industrialists, and traders have a 
place in the country. But let it not be 
forgotten that there is a limit beyond which 
wealth and capital should not be allowed 
to accumulate, treasured or used for fancy 
and luxurious living, aimlessly wasting 
man’s power and energy. Governments and 
capitalists both have to see the ‘‘Signs of 
the Times.” They cannot be blind to the 
forces which are mustering strong. The 
path of the country can only lie on the 
principle of ‘‘happiness of all” and ‘‘hap- 
piness to him through whom happiness to 
others.”’ 


Years ago the Mantram given to this 
country was ‘‘Purna Self-Government.” 
It took 41 years after its proclamation to 
achieve it. Let the slogan now be changed, 
to ‘‘Purna Samaj Seva,” total social 
service for the country, and let us pray 
that it may not take 41 years to achieve, 
and that it may much sooner be achieved to 
bless the country with its many gifts to- 
wards attaining true and lasting happiness. 
Amen! 
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VILLAGE LABOUR FORCE IN THE CITY! 
J. M. KuMARAPPA 


Conditions of living together in industrial cities require new adjustments on the part of villagers. 
There is a break with traditions and patterns of conduct developed and approved by the village group. 
Dr. Kumarappa suggests that the city must adjust its arrangements so as to protect the newcomers, 
and aid them in the struggle to adapt themselves to changed circumstances. 


Dr. Kumarappa is Director and Professor of Social Economy of the Tata Institute of Social 


Sciences, Bombay. 


The lack of a tradition of wise social 
administration has been the most unfor- 
tunate aspect of industrial development in 
India. We have failed to recognise clearly 
that the responsibility of any industry or 
any service is not complete when it affords 
to itself alone a margin of material 
advantage. As a result, too long have we 
been stoically complacent towards human 
insufficiency, failure and suffering. It is 
only in recent years, with the pressure of 
population in industrial towns, that we 
have begun to appreciate, though not fully, 
the economic and social significance of 
housing. 

Since the beginning of the present 
century, Indian cities like Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, have doubled and trebled their 
population; others, like Madras, Madura, 
Nagpur and Cawnpore have all increased 
their numbers with amazing rapidity; whilst 
new towns, like Jamshedpur and Bhatpara 
have sprung up in areas which were hitherto 
undeveloped. This sudden growth of 
population in these industrial cities has 
been due to the influx of rural migrants 
in response to the demand for labour. 
While some centres, like Cawnpore and 
Ahmedabad, recruit their workers mainly 
from adjacent districts where population 
pressure is severe, Bombay and Calcutta 
attract them from even such distant places 
as Madras, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. 

Let us take Bombay as an example. 
Its labour force is found to be largely 


rural, though drawn from all parts of the 
country. Several thousands of workers 
from the villages of Deccan, for instance, 
are employed in Bombay’s docks and mills. 
Rural areas of Kathiawar and Cutch 
provide the city with large numbers of 
shopkeepers, domestic servants, clerks and 
artisans. Surat supplies mostly domestic 
servants, while from other parts of Gujerat 
come artisans, clerks and labourers. The 
Portuguese settlement of Goa provides not 
only cooks and butlers but also a consider- 
able number of artisans and clerks. Thou- 
sands of workers from the United 
Provinces are employed as weavers in the 
cotton mills, as artisans in the engineering 
works and also as coachmen, syces and 
coolies. The Punjab villages supply Bombay 
with weavers, mechanics, blacksmiths and 
above all, with that object of hatred and 
dread—the Pathan money-lender. 


The above facts make it clear that the 
village artisans, agricultural and field labour 
classes, which form the lower castes of 
village society, are the chief sources from 
which Bombay draws its working classes. 
Thus, with the introduction of the machine 
industry and its concentration under the 
factory system in big cities, began that large- 
scale exodus of population from the village 
to the city which has been so striking a 
characteristic of India’s industrial revolu- 
tion. 

So also the transfer of production from 
the cottage to the factory has stimulated 
the growth of cities both in number and 





1 Reprinted from Indian Labour Problems, Edited by A. N. Agarwala. Allahabad; ‘Kitabistan, 1947, 
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size. The city’s newness, the rapidity of 
its growth, the varied cultural background 
of its people, and the diversity of their 
activities and interests make social control 
a perpetual problem. Being relatively new 
and shaped by forces little known, its 
development has been largely unanticipated 
and unplanned. This has given rise to a 
variety of social problems, the chief 
among them being that of housing its 
ever-growing working population and elimi- 
nating its blighted areas. 


While much has been said during 
the last few years with reference to slum 
clearance and the dangers of congestion 
and overcrowding to public health, little 
or no attention has been given to the 
slum dwellers as the vital part of the 
problem. In point of fact, the congested 
area is not so important a factor in this 
problem as the people who live in it. 
Upon their reaction depends much of the 
success of any social experiment in housing. 
The city’s social problems must, therefore, 
be studied against a background which is 
distinct and unique. 


With the congestion of population 
in our big industrial centres, the social 
problems associated with the housing of 
the working classes have also become 
prominent. Overcrowding, bad housing, 
defective sanitation, disease and a high 
death rate are all now outstanding charac- 
teristics of our industrial cities. Their 
industrialisation, to be sure, has not been 
an unmixed blessing. While stimulating 
trade and commerce, it has added to the 
population large numbers from the lower 
strata of the village community. And they 
are becoming a constant menace to public 
welfare, since the cities are not able to 
cope with the problem of housing them, 


much less of training them in the city’s 
standards of life and conduct. 


The general shortage of houses in 
practically all of our industrial areas is so 
acute that it has led to the distressing 
problem of overcrowding. Out of every 
100 tenements in Bombay, 81 are one-room 
tenements. While the minimum space for 
decent housing requires that no single 
room tenement should have more than 
2.5 persons per room, the average number 
of persons per room is 4. In fact, over 
95 per cent of the City’s working popula- 
tion is housed in such tenements with as 
many as 6 to 9 living in each room. But 
that is not all. Sometimes one finds as 
many as 4 families living in the 4 corners of 
a single room. Similarly, in Karachi almost 
one-third of the whole working population 
is crowded at the rate of 6 to 9 persons in 
a room, whilst in Ahmedabad 73 per cent 
of the working classes live in one room 
tenements at the rate of four or more in 
each room, and this in pre-war days! 
These figures stand in striking contrast to 
those of London, where only 6 per cent 
of the total population lives in one-room 
tenements, with an average of 1.92 persons 
per room.” 


Obviously such overcrowding can 
never be conducive to family life. And yet, 
hundreds of thousands of adults of both 
sexes, and boys and girls, are growing up 
under these conditions in which no pro- 
vision can be made for what are ordinarily 
called the decencies of life. Since both sexes 
have to share the same room for all pur- 
poses, modesty, as that term is understood, 
is an impossibility for many living under 
such conditions. All the normal functions 
of life are witnessed in the daily environ- 
ment. Birth, disease, co-habitation and 





2 Since the war brought about many dislocations, and changes, the figures used in this article are not 
recent ones but are prewar statistics, which are really more representative of normal conditions, 
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‘ death may all take place in the presence of 


the inmates in the restricted space of the 
single room. Self-respecting workers, there- 
fore, prefer not to live under such condi- 
tions with their families. They leave them 
in their village homes, and live in the 
city as single men. This situation makes 
the city’s population masculine in character. 


For instance, the number of women 
per 1,000 males, according to the census 
of 1931, was only 475 in Calcutta, 553 in 
Bombay, 697 in Karachi and 698 in Cawn- 
pore. This tendency to leave their families 
behind owing to unsatisfactory housing 
conditions is greater in the case of workers 
who come from distant parts. Out of over 
83,000 persons in Bombay from the 
United Provinces, there were only about 
14,000 women. Similarly, out of 21,000 
from Madras, there were some 6,000 
women, and out of 8,500 from the Punjab, 
about 1,600 were women. Hence, out of 
Bombay’s population of 1,200,000 in the 
pre-war years there were approximately 


415,000 females. . 


Similarly, there is an ever-increasing 
army of single women engaged in factories 
and other occupations. Unmarried young 
women, widows and deserted women 
form a good proportion of women workers. 
The existence of such non-family groups 
in industrial cities gives rise to serious 
problems of personal and social disorgani- 
sation. 


One among such problems is that of 
living family-less in such a way as to save 
as much as possible for village dependants. 
Very often several single men join together 
and share a room; sometimes one finds as 
many as 20 men living in a single room. 
In some cases, night and day shift workers 
rent a room together. One set keep it 
warm by day, and the other by night! 
Hundreds of others, who cannot find 


accommodation at low rates, live in the 
streets and sleep on the pavements, door- 
steps and verandahs of godowns in the 
vicinity of the harbour. Often, widows 
make a living by giving these homeless 
workers their morning and night meals 
at low cost. 


To reduce the high cost of living, 
quite a few of the working class families 
take single men or women as lodgers. 
But the stranger in the home is often a 
cause of disruption of marital and family 
relationships. His or her presence reduces 
the family’s privacy and complicates the 
problems of daily living. Too often the 
lodger’s presence is a source of moral 
danger to growing children. Many decent 
families do not live in chawls where there 
are too many single men because of the 
moral risks and lack of privacy involved. 
This is why many chawls in Bombay, in 
spite of their cleaner surroundings and 
better sanitation, were not fully occupied 
during pre-war years. 


The villager’s scheme of life has for 
its frame of reference not the city but the 
village community which is a small homo- 
geneous and relatively social group. Though 
isolated, it is really a well-integrated and 
self-sufficing social organization whose unit 
is not the individual but the group itself. 
Hence, the individual is a member of a 
fixed system from which escape is normally 
impossible. 


The most noteworthy feature of this 
village society, is the caste and joint family 
systems which control, mould and define 
the social behaviour of its various members, 
and promote their welfare through co- 
operative effort and projects of mutual 
aid. The villager’s birth, therefore, deter- 
mines irrevocably the whole course of 
his social and domestic relations; he must 


through life eat, drink, marry and give-in- 
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matriage in accordance with the usages of 
the social group into which he was born. 


Whatever might have been its merits 
in ancient days, caste system which governs 
the life of the villager of today is a vast 
engine of oppression and_ intolerance. 
Hence, the village environment is most 
uncongenial to the development of initia- 
tive, individuality and enterprise in those 
who receive orders and obey them uncon- 
ditionally. The lower classes in particular 
are subjected to numerous disabilities; 
they are shut out from any prospect of 
social and economic amelioration, and 
condemned without any hope of release 
to the fate of helots. 


The most tragic aspect of such op- 
pression of the lower classes in the villages 
is the development of an outlook of despair 
and dependence, of lack of confidence in 
their own capacity to lift themselves and 
control their destiny. Man after all is a 
creature of habits and to most of the rural 
inhabitants life consists, in a large measure, 
of habitual response to the demands of 
a fixed social system. 


The working population of the city 
is, as has already been pointed out, made 
up mainly of villagers who are born and 
bred under such social conditions. As a 
result, they bring with them into the 
complex urban environment the, habits, 
attitudes and values which had been 
called forth by the relatively simple con- 
ditions of their village homes. With their 
rustic patterns of thought, they are forced 
to struggle with the city’s sophisticated 
ways of doing and behaving. 


Thus the problem of adjustment be- 
comes particularly difficult; for, no greater 
contrast can be imagined than that which 
exists between the conditions of life and 
labour in the villages and those in an in- 
dustrial city. The greater the change, and 


the more suddenly it is made, the more 
difficult is the problem of adjustment, 
because the village migrants are confronted 
with the necessity of making a transition 
from one group of standards to another, 
from a simple rural culture that is old and 
fixed to one that is new, more complex 
and in a state of flux. Deprived of the gui- 
dance of the rural social group which 
dominated their life, they are now obliged 
to face more or less alone the problems 
which are peculiar to city life. 


The villager in the city has to learn 
to use new sanitary facilities, new means 


of transportation, to work in close pro-- 


ximity with people of other castes and to 
live with others who are likely to be com- 
plete strangers. In the country, the intimacy 
of the primary group played a large part 
in his whole scheme of life. His conduct 
was largely governed by the modes of the 
group in which he found his refuge. 


But in the city he finds himself out of 
place, being different from the city folk. 
Hence, he becomes more or less detached, 
knowing many people casually and few 
intimately. He comes into contact with 
varied modes and folkways. His old abso- 
lute standards of right and wrong are often 
shaken and challenged. He lives in a hideous 
overcrowded tenement in a blighted area 
where anything like a real home life is out 
of the question. There he soon discovers 
that all inhibiting neighbourhood senti- 
ments, to which he was accustomed in his 
village, are absent, and that because of 
their absence the prostitute, the gambler 
and others of their ilk find it convenient to 
establish their resorts in such areas. The 
bad environment and the lack of suitable 
housing accommodation soon force him to 
send his family back to his village, and 
lead a lonely life in the city. 


Further, under the conditions of city 
life, village community sanctions and pro 
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hibitions easily lose their significance; 
customs applicable to everyone in rural 
localities seem to apply to a few or to 
nobody; differences of religion, language, 
province and economic conditions breed 
internal conflicts and disrupt cultural 
habits; the lack of privacy in the crowded 
tenements destroys the privilege and re- 
laxation of home. Out of such conditions 
grows an increasingly loose family re- 
lationship; the familiar restraints, standards 
and ideals of sex conduct also break down, 
and naturally that bundle of emotional 
attachments, which underlie sound family 
life and the orderly relationship with 
neighbours, begins to disintegrate. The 
ties which gave village life its corporate and 
organic character are loosened; new ties 
are not easily formed; and life tends to 
become individualized. 


The health of the worker may also 
be subjected to a severe strain owing to 
differences of climate, a defective dietary, 
excessive congestion, lack of sanitation and 
the temptations of enforced separation 
from the family. Further, he lives and works 
under conditions and circumstances which 
are new in his experience and completely 
at variance with anything he has had to 
face previously. In the village he was 
used to spasmodic work with long intervals 
of leisure, and he is now required to work 
continuously and to order. Disciplined 
hours of toil are a strain to the body that is 
unaccustomed to them, and they also 
involve corresponding strain on the mind 
which is often under-estimated. The stress 
and strain of long hours of work, poor 
food, suppressed or thwarted impulses 
produce fatigue which is deepened by a 
sense of loneliness, for nowhere does a 
single person feel so lonely as in a big 
city. And the lack of recreation, anonymity 
of city life and bad companions lead 
him to seek questionable pleasures. 


But that is not all. To overcome de- 
pression and the physical discomforts of 
cheerless conditions of living, the unhappy, 
maladjusted worker gradually takes to 
drink. According to the inquiry made into 
the working class budgets a few years ago 
by the Labour Office of the Bombay 
Government, it was found that between 
8 to 10 per cent of the income is spent on 
liquor by those members of the working 
class families who drink, and that the single 
man spends more on drink than the man 
living with his family. Alcohol loosens 
his social inhibitions and releases the lower 
impulses of his nature. He, therefore, 
becomes quarrelsome and heedless of the 
welfare of his family and of others in the 
community. 


Naturally, the prostitute becomes his 
sole recreation. Since prostitution is inti- 
mately bound up with personal and social 
disorganisation, there is an alarming growth 
of this social vice in the industrial city. 
Then too there is a rapid spread of venereal 
diseases first in the city and later in the 
village with the return of the worker to 
his home. Further, he often forms an 
irregular union in the city which has a 
disastrous effect on his family life. Sexual 
immorality plays a large part in family 
disharmony. It not only lowers ideals of 
marriage held by one or the other of the, 
parties, but it often excites jealousy which 
leads to all kinds of friction, frequently 
ending in desertion. If we would reduce 
the fast increasing menace of immorality, 
vice and crime, we should take steps to 
protect the non-family groups from per- 
sonal disorganisation by providing them 
suitable housing accommodation, with re- 
creational facilities, education and other 
amenities of life. 

The urbanization of the villager results 


most often in the disintegration of the 
personal relationships envisaged in the 
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patterns of behaviour developed over 
long periods of subjection to an entirely 
different environment. Moreover, the rural 
migrant himself tends to become unsettled. 
He misses the intimate associations and the 
personal status, however humble, that went 
with village life. The village culture played 
a large role in the formation of his habits 
of thought and life. He was patterned, 
shaped and moulded by the culture traits 
of his village. And now all of his habits and 
aptitudes formed in one environment are 
subjected to the stress of re-adjustment 
and re-organization to meet the new situa- 
tion. In the village society, he played 
certain well defined roles; under changed 
social conditions, he must re-orient himself 
as roles are defined for him by social 
groups under whose influence he now lives. 
If he is handicapped physically, mentally 
or emotionally, this re-definition of the 
self is more difficult; even in the case of 
normal or superior persons a_ serious 
wrench is experienced when new responses 
are demanded by changed circumstances. 
Naturally, therefore, when the traits and 
complexes already formed are inconsistent 
with the requirements of city life, they 
produce strain, tension and conflict. Thus 
the emigrant villager gets into all sorts of 
difficulties, becoming finally a problem to 
himself and a menace to the civic life of the 
city. 
Similarly, young unmarried women, 
widows and deserted women who work in 
the city are also exposed to moral dangers. 
Large numbers of women now work in 
factories, and their supervision by male 
jobbers leads to serious abuses. Even where 
women workers are placed under the super- 
vision of women, known as naikins, the 
greater evils arising from male supervision 
are not always eliminated. They need 
greater protection both inside and outside 
the factory. Such protection can only be 
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provided if there is proper housing, and 
enlightened supervision. 


But housing projects for non-family 
groups have not yet received any serious con- 
sideration. No doubt, fairly comfortable 
housing accommodation for non-family 
groups of the higher working class is available 
in all big cities. But, unfortunately, the poor 
non-family groups, are the ones which are 
allowed to drift owing to the lack of 
planned accommodation. 


No housing projects for non-family 
groups can be put through on a commercial 
basis, since they belong to the lowest 
wage-class. Commercial enterprise will natu- 
rally find it economically impossible to 
provide adequately for them. In the case 
of women, wages are relatively low. Their 
small wages make it impossible for them 
to pay rentals that will bring an adequate 
return on the investment. 


The problem of housing single women 
workers is further complicated by the 
recognition of their need for social protec- 
tion as well as the amenities of life. Such 
amenities cover decent rooms, wholesome 
food at reasonable prices, and some 
provision for cultural and recreational life. 
This kind of work is being done by the 
Y.W.C.A. for the better-class women. 
Why cannot an effort be made by some 
private or public enterprise to provide 
such housing facilities for the less for- 
tunate and helpless women? 


In planning housing projects for non- 
family groups, we should see to it that the 
houses for single women are close to the 
heart of the city. This arrangement is 
necessary because of the importance of 
accessibility to work without loss of time 
and expense of transportation, and also 
as a measure of protection to those women 
who may have to return after dark from 
work or shopping. 
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Thus, to stabilize its working popula- 
tion, our industrial cities must effect 
improvements in the conditions of living 
and provide a more congenial environment 
for them. Conditions of living together 
in great aggregations require new adjust- 
ments, quite different from the pattern 
that had been worked out in the villages. 
There is a break with traditions and patterns 
of conduct developed and approved by 
the village group in response to conditions 
of life foreign to the city. The city must, 
therefore, adjust its arrangements so as 
to protect the newcomers, and aid them 
in the struggle to adapt themselves to chan- 


ged circumstances. Hence comes a challenge 
to all those interested in the housing of 
the urban working classes to strive to 
bring the various traditional objectives of 
urban housing policy—slum clearance, re- 
ducing overcrowding of dwellings, and 
decrease of rents—under the wider aim of 
family protection and welfare; it is most 
important to link housing to family needs 
and welfare if lasting improvement in 
family life is to be effected. And further 
they should also devise methods of training 
the migrant workers in the art of living in 
the city and making their re-orientation to 
city conditions easy and gradual. 























APPROACHES TO COMMUNITY PLANNING 
B. H. Menta 


A regional community, organised on firm foundations, can easily evolve along democratic lines under 
the initiative and authority of its own leadership. In the following paper, which was submitted to the Asian 
Relations Conference, Dr. Mehta presents a plan which if worked successfully will enable the community 


to reach gradually the goal of complete democracy. 


Dr. Mehta is Professor of Social Administration of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The social background.—Asia contains 
the largest concentration of population in 
the whole world. These populations belong 
to many racial stocks, and the long process 
of social assimilation brought about by 
economic and social intercourse has woven 
them into closely knit communities occu- 
pying well-defined areas. 


It is essential that when we use the 
word ‘community,’ and when we suggest 
that it should become the basis of Asian 
regeneration, we should define its meaning, 
as the word, through usage, may have 
come to bear different interpretations in 
different countries. In India, especially, the 
word community has close association 
with religious groupings. 


When we speak of community welfare 
services, we mean closely knit communities 
containing a manageable number of families, 
living in close proximity, in well defined 
areas. Such communities are bound to 
have common interests, though they may 
not be too well defined. These communities 
may be made up of different social groups 
with different historical backgrounds and 
religious beliefs, but having evolved to a 
settled state of existence, they have a 
common destiny and must be brought up 
as democratic units, organised on the 
basic principles of co-operation and tolera- 
tion, moving towards a common goal of 
human happiness and welfare. 


Because of the vastness of the physical 
region and the heavy burden of population, 
the unity of Asia is only vaguely realised. 


Forms of co-operation, especially economic 
co-operation, are not adequately evolved. 
Goodwill and understanding exist as a 
natural subconscious urge, but they have 
to be cemented by knowledge acquired 


through closer and more direct association. - 


Asia’s people reached in the past high 
levels of culture and possessed social 
organisations which did not lack strength 
or homogeneity. But they have been con- 
siderably weakened by conquest, foreign 
domination, a long era of feudal stagnation, 
and a somewhat delayed acceptance of the 
industrial revolution. These factors have 
brought about extensive poverty, a low 
standard of living, devitalised health, high 
birth rates, and a standard of education 
that does not enable us to keep pace with 
world progress. 


The weakness and poverty of the in- 
dividual is further reflected in the society to 
which he belongs. Social organisation has 
disintegrated and political development has 
been retarded by the lack of freedom, and 
the organisational strength to achieve it. 


Western progress has taught us that 
political emancipation will bring about 
the desired result. It is through freedom 
alone that we can develop initiative to 
put our house in order, to achieve efficiency 
of organisation, and to restore health and 
strength to the millions. But the days of 
political subjection are almost over, and 
freedom can no longer be delayed. Already 
the majority of Asian countries possess 
sufficient freedom to begin the onward 
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march of progress through industrial deve- 
lopment and science. This period of 
transition may mean bitter conflicts and 
further social disintegration but these are 
mere birth pangs which will usher in the 
New Asian Order. 


Whilst it is right that the weapons of 
progress must be forged on a national and, 
if possible, on an Asian scale, it is most vital 
that immediate action should be taken to 
repair our foundation, to restore health 
and education, and above all, to create 
an attitude of co-operation and conscious- 
ness of Asian solidarity in the vast masses. 


To achieve this end, the most efficient 
unit of approach is the regional community, 
be it a village, a section of a town, or a 
well-defined area in the city. In India we 
are trying to achieve human well-being 
through what is known as labour welfare. 
This may be necessary to repair some of the 
damage caused by the unplanned and profit- 
motivated economic development. But to 
deal with the labour in the factory, is to 
approach the human group through its 
most important member in a circumscribed 
and more or less non-co-operative environ- 
ment. Moreover, the approach must be 
through an employer whose interest in 
human labour is only secondary to his 
interest in production and profit. 


This does not mean, however, that 
labour welfare programmes are undesirable. 
They have their place, and are excellently 
suited to supplement community welfare. 
But real, far-sighted and extensive measures 
for human reconstruction should begin 
through communities organised by the 
State, by local self-government, and by 
democratic public initiative. 


The aims of a community welfare 
plan should be to create democratic com- 
munities living together according to the 
four basic principles of co-operation, de- 
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mocracy, social action and_ self-help, 
achieving a high standard of living and 
happiness, and contributing creatively to the 
culture of the nation, the continent and 
humanity at large. 


The objectives. of community welfare 
should be (1) to provide a healthy environ- 
ment and adequate housing; (2) to provide 
adequate opportunities for the preservation 
of health and the prevention of disease; 
(3) to provide proper education including 
early training, education of the body, 
emotions and mind, education for work, 
marriage, recreation and effective social 
participation; (4) to provide for the educa- 
tion of the handicapped adult; (5) to take 
measures for the preservation of family 
health and unity; (6) to achieve an effective 
orgariisation of the economic life of the 
community; (7) to make adequate provision 
for maternity and child welfare; (8) to pro- 
vide adequate facilities and opportunities 
for the recreation of the child and adult; 
(9) to organise social life in such a way as to 
promote active participation in local, na- 
tional and international affairs; (10) to plan 
methods and programmes for the develop- 
ment of national consciousness and 
international co-operation; and __ finally 
(11) to undertake programmes for the 
development of local culture in harmony 
with national and world patterns. . 


Collectively taken, the aims and objects 
are to promote the early attainment of 
world objectives, as laid down in the Atlan- 
tic Charter and as expressed by the UNO, 
in well-defined geographical units inhabited 
by manageable social groups. It is thus an 
effective organisational approach towards 
the achievement of fundamental results. It 
has been historically proved that when true 
understanding between nations is absent, 
any attempt to bring about international 
co-operation only leads eventually to con- 
flicts and misunderstanding promoted by 
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selfish minority groups and vested interests. 
The community plan should help to create 
a new unity above all social, religious, 
sectional and local differences; for true 
unity is possible fundamentally as a geo- 
graphical concept. If Asian solidarity is, 
for the time being, our objective, the unit 
of this Asian solidarity must be found in 
regional societies within which the aims and 
objects of the community plan can be 
realised. 


Town planning.—Asia has not yet com- 
pletely emerged out of the feudal age during 
which the masses depended upon land and 
lived in intolerable conditions of chronic 
poverty, want and disease in their insanitary 
and humble hutments clustered in the rural 
areas. The seeds of the industrial revolution 
have been scattered on feudal soils, creating 
chaotic growths of factories and towns 
that are littered with slums containing 
millions of human beings. The social 
structure created and built in such environ- 
ments cannot acquire the qualities of health, 
vitality and beauty. 


Since the physical environment is the 
basis of social structure, the success of 
community social services can only be 
assured if town planning precedes the 
community approach to social life. It is 
essential that each country in Asia should 
have its own national housing and town 
planning act. If such acts are forged after 
careful deliberation in Asian conferences, 
organised on the lines of International 
Housing Conferences held in the past in 
Paris and other places, a common approach 
could be made to a most vital problem. In 
any case, it is essential that measures for 
town planning should operate in seven 
fundamental directions. Firstly, slum clea- 
rance must be taken in hand in earnest; 
secondly, areas cleared should be rehabili- 
tated wherever possible; thirdly, a network 
of quick and cheap communications should 
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be created for the benefit of the masses; 
fourthly, congested areas must be opened 
up by providing ‘lungs’ in the shape of 
playgrounds, parks and gardens; fifthly, 
social amenities for areas containing market- 
places, shops, post and telegraph services, 
medical services, fire - brigades, police 
centres, etc., should be properly planned 
in terms of needs; sixthly, administrative 
divisions of towns should be well-planned 
and efficiently organised, and carefully 
determined civic functions allocated; lastly, 
entirely new areas should be taken over for 
the creation of new towns where an ideal 
physical structure could be created for the 
occupation of well-organised and disciplined 
communities, with clearly defined areas 
for residences, civic amenities, commercial 
functions, and industrial development. 


The housing problem.—The housing 
problem in Asia demands radical solution. 
Asian concepts of housing are medieval, 
and no attention is paid to the natural 
needs of human life, so complex in pattern 
in the modern industrial age. Houses must 
be so built that they may become founda- 
tions of happy homes. The architecture of 
the structures, the strength and durability 
of materials, the quality of workmanship 
and the provision of at least the minimum 
of amenities and comforts deserve the 
consideration of every civilised State. 


The one-room tenements in cities and 
the hutments in rural areas, where human 
beings and animals are huddled together, 
are ideal neither for the functioning of 
human life nor for the organisation of 
family life nor for the maintenance of 
health. Community centres can only 
function after standards of at least minimum 
housing are laid down. The human habita- 
tion, in order of importance, must provide 
for adequate and well laid out places for 
a bed room of at least 1,500 cubic feet for 
every two inhabitants, a kitchen, a dining 
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room, and a parlour for the family. Ade- 
quate and clean water supply, lighting, 
provision for the disposal of garbage, 
bathrooms, urinals and lavatories are im- 
perative for each home. 


The house is a structure built by the 
human being for the performance of 
imperative natural functions like sleeping, 
cooking, eating, sex life, play, work, rest 
and social intercourse. The structure must 
meet the needs of these functions in such 
a way as to yield maximum satisfaction 
that can become the basis of human 
happiness. 


The sanitation of the buildings and 
grounds require organisation and supervi- 
sion. The buildings require maintenance 
and care. The community centre of social 
service should, therefore, provide scientific 
housing administration. This should be 
entrusted to specially trained and qualified 
social workers who would work in co- 
operation with the health, education and 
case work officers. Scientific housing mana- 
gement must fulfil the two-fold purpose of 
(1) education and care of the human beings 
who must live in obedience to the law of 
good neighbourliness, and (2) care of 
housing which must always maintain ideal 
standards of efficiency and comfort. These 
two objectives can be achieved through a 
blending of duties of superintendent, 
manager and administrator. 


Well organised communities, inhabi- 
ting well-defined areas, organised 
with predetermined social objectives, must 
live, to some extent, under controlled con- 
ditions. But this friendly and co-operating 
authority should exact obedience to mini- 
mum rules, maintain close and direct 
contact with tenants. Further, it should 
also expect co-operation and participation 
of members of the community in social 
amenities and activities that are provided 
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for the happiness, health, efficiency, and 
ordered evolution of group life. 


Modern housing administration im 
plies the maintenance of vital statistics 
and other statistical data showing the growth 
chart of well-being and welfare of the 
members of the community in every 
aspect of life. 


The foundations of community life 
are well-laid when carefully planned and 
erected buildings come into existence in 
healthy and planned areas, and are under 
the management and supervision of proper- 
ly organised housing authorities. 


Health.—It is possible to promote the 
care of health in the regional community 
with a thoroughness and efficiency which 
is not possible in any other manner. Health 
of millions in Asia is not what it ought to 
be on account of uncongenial climatic 
condition, and unhealthy and insanitary 
physical environment in the urban and village 
slums. Further, it is also due to grinding 
poverty and a low standard of life with 
consequent chronic malnutrition, and a 
high birth rate. The conditions of ill- 
health have been aggravated by centuries of 
neglect, insufficient medical relief, inade- 
quate trained personnel, and lack of 
resources. 


It is imperative that an Asia-wide drive 
for physical regeneration should be made 
by Asian organisations for the promotion 
of athletics, physical culture, and the 
playground movements. Health care pro- 
grammes should be undertaken by mater- 
nity and child welfare agencies, schools, 
and villages. Quick and effective medical 
aid should be provided and it should reach 
every family and home. 


The community centre provides an 
ideal field for the organisation of a complete 
health unit organisation. But it should 
receive general directions and help from 
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the Ministry of Health, and be managed 


by the regional community centre authori- 
ties. As health is directly dependent upon 
sanitary and healthy surroundings and 
adequate housing, the health unit should 
work in closest co-operation with the 
housing authority. The housing authority 
should look after the care of buildings, 
grounds and gardens, water supply, sanitary 
and conservancy organisation under the 
supervision of the health unit authority. 


The health unit should be in charge 
of a medical officer and a staff of nurses 
and assistants. These should look after 
a large number of services provided for 
the promotion of the members of the com- 
munity. The most important service in 
the community is the care of the mother 
and the child provided through the birth 
control and the maternity and child welfare 
clinic. The programme of this section of 
the health unit should include :— 


(1) Birth control and _ family 
planning. 


(2) Complete ante-natal care in- 
cluding feeding of the expectant 
mother for five months before 
delivery. 


(3) Health visitors’ service. 


(4) Post-natal care of the mother 
for at least one year after the 
birth of the child. 


(5) Infant and child care including 
feeding during the first two to 
five years. 


Family planning.—Asia, with its teeming 
population, has to decide about the 
policies and objectives of birth control in 
terms of social condition prevailing in 
different regions. There is an imperative 
need of a rational and scientific attitude 
with regard to this matter. Decisions have 
to be made irrespective of beliefs, customs 
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and traditions, in the larger interest of 
people living under modern industrial and 
social conditions. 


Wherever the practice of birth control 
is found imperative or desirable, it must be 
accompanied by systematic education about 
objectives, theories, methods and apparatus. 
The objectives of social health should 
never be forgotten, and the community 
must be saved from an unintelligent practice 
which may undermine sex and _ social 
morale. 


Ante-natal, maternity and post-natal care. 
—Methods of ante-natal care are by now 
too well-known to deserve any special men- 
tion. A persistent and careful follow-up of 
the mother, four months after conception, 
will not only give her a feeling of security 
but also ensure the birth of the child under 
conditions which are congenial to its health 
and growth. 


The main handicap in the way of 
developing extensive health visitors’ 
services for the benefit of many regional 
communities is the absence of trained 
personnel. It is the duty of the State to 
take effective measures for the creation of 
special institutions for this purpose. Wor- 
king under the direction of the medical 
officer of the community centre, the health 
visitors should supplement the work of 
the family case worker, and give advice and 
practical help to families for the mainte- 
nance of health. They should see that the 
families derive the maximum benefit of the 
clinical and medical services provided in 
the community centre. The health visitor is 
invaluable for supervising the sanitation of 
homes, prescribing home remedies for 
minor ailments, and for rendering effective 
assistance to the mother in carrying 
out the advice and treatment prescribed 
by the medical authorities in case of illness. 


Post-natal care will help to restore the 
mother’s health and efficiency for normal 
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duties and work after the hazards of child- 
bearing. The mother should be given 
guidance and help regarding not only her 
health, but also the care and feeding of her 
child. Even medical aid and nourishment 
should be provided, if necessary. 


Child welfare—The care of the child 
in its early years by the community, with 
the help of the State, is the most effective 
guarantee for the health and efficiency of 
future citizens. Childhood, the period of 
dependency, is the longest and the most 
difficult period of life. Human organism 
is complex. It is born in a complex environ- 
ment and needs all the care one can give 
for its growth and development. But in 


’ Asia communities are considerably handi- 


capped to give complete aid to the child in 
order to enable it to survive. The alarming 
death rate amongst children in Asian 
countries is enough justification for laying 
great stress on the problem of the care of 


the child. 


Pre-schools in Asia must develop on 
the lines found suitable for Asian 
conditions. In a friendly and homely 
atmosphere, the child, together with 
other children, should receive care and 
assistance of young and capable women. 
The pre-school, run according to the prin- 
ciple of activity, should provide play and 
planned activity, food and rest to the 
children. The child’s early physical and 
mental growth and its emotional security 
and development should receive special 
attention of the pre-school staff. The heaith 
unit authorities should look after the 
child’s health and plan its nourishment. 


The pre-school, properly housed, well- 
equipped for play, work and training, 
manned by young and trained women 
must guarantee the child’s maximum growth 
and prepare it to receive a properly planned 
education from the age of five onwards. 


The care of the child in the community 
centre must be complete and generous. But 
it should be provided on the basis of an 
Asian children’s charter, guaranteeing equal 
opportunities to all children who must be 
regarded as assets of the State. The prepara- 
tion of such a charter is an imperative 
duty of the Asian Conference. 


The community infant and child 
welfare centre may include a nursery 
where children may be looked after and 
fed, unless they are taken to creches in 
factories, offices and institutions where the 
mothers work. Care of health, the provision 
of protection and security, and adequate 
opportunities for an all round growth are 
the primary functions of the community 
centre. In Asia the proper feeding of the 
child, especially in countries where the 
standard of life is low, is imperative. 


The pre-school of the community 
centre should function under the joint care 
of the health unit and the education 
director. All children in the community 
should enter the pre-school at the age 
of two and a half or three. 


Physical welfare—The best insurance 
against disease is the maintenance of good 
health. Carefully planned programmes of 
physical recreation for children, youths and 
adults of both sexes are firm foundations 
for the edifice of a healthy society. A 
Community centre which provides good 
housing is not complete without extensive 
open places converted into playgrounds of 
various kinds for the physical recreation 
of the entire community. 


Playgrounds do not provide mere 
physical recreation, for, on the playgrounds 
the foundations of the social structure are 
laid. Engaged in physical activities consis- 
ting of well organised play, human beings 
develop emotions, learn co-operation, and 
receive traiming for leadership and organised 
effort. 
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Playgrounds for children, open grounds 
for youths, special playgrounds for special 
games, and the sports arena are organised 
separately to answer the needs of different 
age and sex groups in the community. 
Civilisation demands the existence of a rich 
game-lore for every nation and community. 
Asian countries possess a wealth of games 
that require to be studied and exchanged 
for the mutual benefit of all countries. 
The West has developed some unique 
physical welfare movements and _ their 
group games are useful for educational 
purposes. National games, group games 
and team games provide opportunities for 
organised physical recreation for at least 
one hour a day for every member of the 
community. The playground has always 
invited maximum participation according 
to the personal interest of each individual. 


Over and above the playground, the 
national physical environment should pro- 
vide opportunities for most healthy physical 
recieations like swimming, cycling, and 
mountaineering that add to the zeal for a 
well-organised outdoor life, especially for 
the young. As Asia is becoming indus- 
trialised and urbanised, the need of outdoor 
life increases to keep the individual in 
touch with the health, beauty and orderli- 
ness of nature. Community physical welfare 
programmes must include frequent, excur- 
sions, recreational and training camps, 
hiking, and even lone camps for the 
maintenance of health, and the preparation 
and training of leadership. 


International athletics invite a conti- 
nuous participation in field of sports. The 
annual community athletic meet should be 
a preparation and training for enthusiastic 
participation in national and international 


sports. Athletics should prepare the human. 


body for efficient functioning in work-life 
and healthy parenthood. 


Gymnasium attracts some young 
people, but the playground attracts a 
larger number. Physical culture planned on 
sound educational lines should appeal to 
various sections of the population. 


Education for health.—The preservation 
of health requires the education of the 
individual in matters physical. Educational 
systems in the East have not given adequate 
attention for the training of the individual 
in ordinary matters like diet, rest and care 
of health. The authorities of the health 
unit, in co-operation with the director of 
education should orgnise programmes for 
the spread of health knowledge. The 
cinema, radio, wall newspapers, leaflets, 
lectures, demonstrations and exhibitions 
must keep the community health-minded. 
Ceaseless propaganda and publicity are 
required in Asian countries where both 
the birth rate and the death rate are con- 
siderably high, pointing to an alarming 
prevalence of health and disease. 


Health insurance.—It is but natural that 
the community, in spite of its good and 
well looked after housing, its extensive 
programme for physical recreation, and 
continuous physical education will require 
an efficient though not very elaborate 
medical service. A  well-conceived health 
insurance scheme, subsidised, if necessary, 
can provide an efficient medical service for 
the local community. The timely treatment 
of minor ailments and timely diagnosis of 
disease have saved many human lives. 
The masses in Asia are young, ignorant and, 
therefore, local medical service, organised 
by the health unit should provide extensive 
facilities to save not only health, but also 
expenditure. The health unit authorities 
should make, with the co-operation of 
municipal and other health authorities, 
proper arrangements for hospitalisation 
and sanatorium treatment. 
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Education.—The regional community 
is organised for the purpose of education— 
education for life, for the efficient perfor- 
mance of life’s functions. In a highly civilised 
community the process of education 
should never end. The countries of Asia 
are alarmingly backward in education. 
There are millions who are yet illiterate. 
In certain countries mere academic or 
classical education has failed to prepare 
the individual for the fundamental functions 
of life, like work and marriage. In the 
community centre education should (1) pre- 
pare the individual for the efficient 
performance of life’s major functions, 
(2) aid the individual in the day-to-day 
functions of life, and (3) enable him to 
understand the complex world mechanism 
in which he lives, and adjust his life to the 
larger national and social pattern around 
him. 

The education of child should be the 
primary function of the regional com- 
munity. We have already dealt with the 
pre-school which deals with the child 
between 3 and 5 years. The process of 
education begins with the completion of 5 
years, when the child enters the primary 
school. The primary school is the only 
part of the State educational system which 
should exist within the regional community. 
This education should become the founda- 
tion of the individual’s educational career. 
The aims of primary education, the prin- 
ciples on which it functions, the methods 
of teaching and the quality of teachers, 
and finally the curriculum depend upon the 
municipal and State education boards and 
their efficiency. 


The primary school should be orga- 
nised within the regional community, and 
administered by it with the aid and supervi- 
sion of the municipality and the State. 


On the completion of primary educa- 
tion, the boys and girls of the community 
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go out to learn in schools and educational 
institutions in the town or the city. 
However, the director of education of the 
community should maintain a permanent 
contact with the education of each 
individual in the community. It is the 
function of the community to inspire, 
encourage and aid its children to receive 
education according to their talents and 
needs, 


The community’s department of 
education should pay special attention to 
the difficulties and handicaps, both mental 
and physical, of the school population. 
Countries in Asia have not yet adequately 
provided for those who are unable to 
complete their schooling. In the absence 
of bifurcation courses, the community 
centre should provide opportunity for 
vocational training in elementary arts, 
crafts and clerical services so that those 
who fail to complete their school education 
may not be handicapped in life later on. 


The education programme of the 
community falls mainly within the scope 
of the following :— 


(1) Reading rooms and libraries. 


(2) Education as a part of youth 
activities including the organi- 
sation of study circles, discus, 
sion groups, debating unions, 
art circles, hobby clubs, etc. 

(3) Literacy classes for grown-ups. 


(4) Adult education for men and 
women through organised adult 
recreation groups. 


(5) Community education program- 
mes through community 
newspapers, lectures, cinema, 
radio, education travels, exhibi- 
tions and celebrations. 


The reading room and library in the 
community should become the centre 
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of intellectual activities. Newspapers should 
be carefully selected to give information 
and news that are local, national and 
international. Books also should be carefully 
selected to give a high cultural level to 
the community and satisfy all the different 
mental tastes that are found in a highly 
evolved society. The library circle in the 
community should not only make special 
plans for stimulating reading, but also 
encourage those with an aptitude for writing 
to contribute articles, book reviews, etc., 
to the community newspapers, wall news- 
papers and the local press. 


Youth activities in a healthy society 
include a wise blend of physical, mental, 
creative and cultural pursuits. Young people 
of today are interested in national and world 
problems. They demand freedom of thought, 
and opportunities to express their fresh out- 
look on life. Study circles may, therefore, 
be organised on the basis of interest, and 
discussion groups, debating societies and 
forums may also be organised for fostering 
interest and developing knowledge on the 
basic problems of life. 


Youth is interested in art, especially 
folklore, music, painting, drama and 
handicraft. A revival of artistic activities in 
regional communities will raise the cultural 
level of the whole nation and create a new 
generation of cultured citizens. 


Progress of science in the world today 
has made it necessary to provide libraries, 
laboratories and workshops for the benefit 
of every community group. Western nations 
have stolen a march over Asian countries 
through the application of science for the 
conquest of nature. However, some 
countries in Asia have already made 
stupendous progress in the world of science 
and industry. We must democratise science 
and provide opportunities for technical 
and scientific experiments on a vast scale 
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to the rank and file of the people. This 
can be done easily through the organisation 
of hobby clubs and workshops for the 
benefit of both sexes. 


Asia ought to determine and solve the 
problem of illiteracy, wherever it exists, 
within the next ten years. Vast masses of 
people yet exist, even in large cities and 
towns, who are unable to read and write. 
The ‘each-one-teach-one’ campaign can 
achieve unique results, as actual experi- 
ments have shown, because literacy groups 
can be organised by the student population 
in each country aided by the community 
centre authorities and the national adult 
education institute. 


A more ambitious programme of adult 
education can be carried out through well- 
organised community women’s clubs and 
men’s recreation clubs. These clubs should 
function during leisure hours. 


The women’s clubs should provide 
opportunity for recreation and education 
in fundamental subjects of interest to 
women like mother-craft, domestic economy, 
home-crafts, etc., organised programmes 
for training in birth-control, child care, 
cooking, tailoring, etc. Fancy work of all 
kinds not only provides recreation and 
education but also helps to supplement 
the income of families and _ stimulate 
a healthy social life for women. Likewise, 
the working man’s recreation clubs can 
organise programmes of outdoor and indoor 
games, excursions and educational visits 
and further help to organise co-operative 
efforts of various kinds. Activities to aid 
the economic life of the community may 
be organised through the initiative of clubs 
for men and women. 


Modern media of publicity and pro- 
paganda should be utilised for the purpose 
of raising up quickly the intellectual level 
of well-organised 


community groups. 








Amongst these the 16 mm. film, and radio 
must play the most effective part. Weekly 
programmes of educational films will pro- 
vide knowledge with amusement, and 
blend recreation with education. The radio 
should bring to the community, through 
the air, information and knowledge from 
all over the world, whilst the various 
stations in each country should give special 
programmes for the benefit of community 
centres. 


Each well-organised community group 
should own its own printing press and 
publish its own community newspaper. 
A good deal of further educational pro- 
paganda must be done through specially 
prepared pamphlets and leaflets. 


An intensive programme may also 
include specially organised lecture series, 
visits to places of historical, economic and 
cultural interest, and organised celebra- 
tions of community and national holidays. 
An active social life must thus be made 
the basis of community happiness and 
cultural development. 


Economic life-—Economic life in the 
community is related to the work life of 
men and women in fields and factories. 
The regional may live outside the areas of 
work, and attend work places taking 
advantage of public conveyances; or they 
may live near the place of work and walk 
to the place of employment; but where 
workshops exist together within the resi- 
dential area, it is possible to organise 
regional industrial communities. This can 
be done only if no factory of. industry 
proves an obstacle to the welfare of the 
community. 


Social services to aid the economic 
life of a community should have the 
following objectives :— 

(1) To enable the community to 
take advantage of its maximum 
available earning capacity. 
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(2) To create maximum earnings 
through right employment, 
treatment of unemployment, 
and organising activities to sup- 
plement existing incomes. 

(3) To reduce family expenditure. 


(4) To devise ways to adjust ex- 
penditure to income, and_ to 
meet any possible shortage 
which may lower the minimum 
standard of living. 


The problem of economic poverty is 
extensive in many countries of Asia. Whilst 
national measures should be taken to 
bring science to the aid of production, the 
small community must devise its own 
ways to maintain the firmness of the founda- 
tions of economic life without which the 
real. prosperity of the human group, and 
the maintenance of a reasonable standard 
of life become impossible. 


The regional community should aim 
at “full employment.”’ This will mean the 
employment of men and women after 
their completion of the preparation for 
work life through education and training. 
The community should maintain a statisti- 
cal and historical record of the work life 
of its members. Further, it should 
organise :— 

(1) Vocational guidance service to 
enable young men and women 
to select proper vocations ac- 
cording to their talents and abili- 
ties. 


(2) Vocational training groups in 
arts, crafts and business services. 


(3) Community employment ser- 
vice to find work for the able- 
bodied persons who are un- 
employed. 

Vocational guidance includes elemen- 


tary instructions to young people about 
the nature of work life that prevails in the 
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social environment to which the individual 
belongs. They are informed about the 
available fields of employment, the pre- 
paration necessary for each one of them, 
and the likely rewards and prospects 
in the various vocations. Further, through 
a series of intelligence and performance 
tests, specific work tests and temperament 
tests, the natural inclinations, aptitudes 
and talents of the individual are determined, 
and guidance is given regarding the suita- 
bility of vocations for each individual. 
The duty of providing vocational guidance 
should be performed by the director of 
education of the community only in case 
this is not done through proper vocational 
guidance bureau organised departmentally 
or in the high schools. 


Vocational training of an elementary 
kind, sufficient to provide small income to 
the unemployed or to handicapped in- 
dividuals, or to supplement the income of 
families should be given through organised 
vocational groups functioning under 
qualified instructors. The vocations should 
be selected to utilise raw materials easily 
available in the country, to supply the needs 
of the community and the local market, 
and to produce such articles that will 
utilise any special talent that exists in the 
community. 


A well organised employment bureau 
is an asset in a regional community. It 
may function independently, or it may 
work in co-operation with larger employ- 
ment exchanges. Through the employment 
bureau the community should make the 
maximum effort to find employment and 
to keep unemployment at its lowest level. 
The work of the bureau must include 
registration of the unemployed, contacting 
sources providing employment, studying 
employment trends, contacting would-be 
employers on behalf of the unemployed, 
systematic canvassing of jobs, and follow-up 


work of cases where the newly employed 
person has to be adjusted to his new work 
environment. 


To overcome tragic consequences of 
poverty of millions of people all over 
Asia, it is imperative that organised regional 
groups should be given every encourage- 
ment and aid to become economically 
independent. Three main types of economic 
activities suggest themselves for improving 
the earning capacity of families :— 


(1) The organisation of home in- 
dustries and industrial co-oper- 
atives with a view to retain the 
dignity of labour and the free- 
dom of the producer. 


(2) The creation of handicrafts, 
industrial homes and work- 
houses in the community centre. 


(3) The provision of work to 
women and subsidiary earners 
to supplement the income of the 
family. 

Germany and Japan, and many small 
countries of Europe have shown the value 
and progress of small scale industries, 
worked by electric power, for manufactu- 
ring whole articles, or parts of articles for 
which there is a local demand. A large 
number of articles can be manufactured in 
small workshops using small power-driven 
machinery. But there are many lines of 
manufacture which do not require even a 
power-drive. 


Home industries require planned or- 
ganisation and co-operative effort, so that 
labour within an entire family can be 
employed for the manufacture of specific 
parts which can be collected centrally in 
workshops for the purpose of assembling, 
finishing, packing and marketing. 


Handicrafts in Asia have reached a 
high level of quality production in the 
course of centuries, Mahatma Gandhi 














has made the spinning wheel the pivot of 
economic recovery. There are a large 
number of other handicrafts which are 
suitable for village and town life to create 
self-sufficiency for local communities. In 
cases of acute poverty, it is possible for 
the State, municipal authorities, public 
charity, or even local community initiative 
to organise small workhouses to find and 
provide work, especially to the handicapped 
sections of a community. Such workhouses 
are needed for women who cannot .work 
the whole day, for the partially disabled 
and the mentally deficient, and for the 
aged who have enough vitality left to work 
according to their interest and ability. 


In all cases where it is not possible 
to create special institutions for providing 
work, light work which can bring in a small 
income, can be found for families. This may 
include part-time work for women and 
partially employed persons. Work may be 
secured even for the student population 
to earn their way to higher education. But 
this particular type of work wiil only be 
suitable for ill-organised and backward 
communities. 


It is not enough that organised com- 
munities should take measures to find 
employment and increase the income of 
families. It is equally important to spread 
the knowledge of domestic science even 
to the lowest economic group so that by 
education and proper cultivation of habits, 
they may learn to maintain a decent 
standard of life within their income. The 
proper distribution of family income in 
chawls contribute most to family welfare. 
The prevention of wasteful expenditure 
and indebtedness, and the cultivation of 
thrift and saving habits are necessary in 
order to maintain the economic equilibrium 
of families. 


The two main measures for the achieve- 
ment of this object are: (1) education and 
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(2) co-operative consumers and credit 
societies. 


Education of groups of adults, men 
and women, in the art and science of living 
is necessary to make family life intelligent 
and creative. This should especially refer 
to food, clothing and the expenditure 
relating to the daily routine of life. In 
Eastern countries the uneconomic expen- 
diture over marriages, births, deaths, reli- 
gious practices, etc., require a determined 
and effective handling so that new and 
more rational traditions which will not 
upset the economic foundations of family 
life, may be created. The next fundamental 
practice that requires consideration is 
that of ‘booming’ which creates most 
serious problem to private and indigenous 
banking to the greatest detriment of working 
classes. The problem can only be solved by 
eradicating the causes of indebtedness, 
eliminating the booming habit, and remo- 
ving the unorganised class of money-lenders. 


Thus co-operative consumers’ societies, 
and co-operative credit societies need to be 
organised for the benefit of every regional 
community, functioning with the aid of 
a democratic State and operating under its 
supervision and control. 


Social authority and social organisation.— 
A regional community, organised on firm 
economic foundations, can easily evolve 
along democratic lines under the initiative 
and authority of its own leadership and 
organisation. It may not be possible to 
achieve this goal in the initial stage, as the 
plan has to develop under State and munici- 
pal auspices and finance, and be carried 
out under a trained executive consisting 
of the housing superintendent, the medical 
officer, the director of physical welfare, the 
director of education, etc. But if the plan is 
worked successfully for a number of years 
and if special encouragement is given to 
local initiative, talent and organisation, the 
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community will be able to reach gradually 
the goal of complete democracy. 

It is presumed that large scale applica- 
tion of the plan of regional communal 
development may not be feasible immediate- 
ly because of the lack of resources and 
trained leadership; but it will prove useful 
to organise experimental social groups in 
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carefully selected and developed areas. 
These experiments will, no doubt, reveal 
difficulties and handicaps, but they will, at 
the same time, indicate the lines on which 
secure foundation can be laid not only 
for the new era in Asian renaissance but 
also for the steady and prosperous growth 
of large human communities. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


Kox1LtA DOoORAISWAMY 


In no country are children so much neglected in spite of all the love and affection bestowed on them 
as in India. Little attention is paid in average Indian homes to the legitimate requirements of the child. In 
the following paper, which was submitted to the All India Conference of Social Work (1947), Miss Dorai- 
swamy outlines the causes that lead to neglect and dependency and suggests measures for safeguarding the 


fundamental rights of children. 


Miss Doraiswamy (TISS ’40) is Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society, Madras. 


One of the most important subjects for 
our consideration in this Conference is the 
welfare of our children. In no other country 
are children so much neglected in 
spite of all love and affection bestowed on 
them as in India. No attention is paid 
in an average Indian home even to 
the legitimate requirements of the child. 
To solve the problem of neglected and 
dependent children, it is left to the State 
to solve the major social problems or else 
it will not be possible to rehabilitate these 
unfortunate ones. 


The causes for the growth and preva- 
lence of neglected and dependent children 
can be best appreciated by examining the 
responsibilities of the society broadly under 
three heads: Home, State and Individuals. 
The real cause that leads to the neglect of 
children, especially in India, is poverty. 
Besides poverty there are other reasons 
which contribute to the negligence of 
children. They are :— 


1. Improper and inadequate parental 
care due to indifference, ignorance and 
illiteracy of the parents, drive many children 
from their home into the hands of undesi- 
rable persons. 


2. Frequency of birth and the age 
of the mother (too young and too old) 
lead to the neglect of children. 


3. Where the family is enlarged by 
the frequent birth of children, the mother 
is forced to work in _ factories to 
add to the income of the family. This 





results in the ill-health of the mother and 
she becomes helpless to look after the 
children properly. At the same time, the 
parents have no facilities to admit 
children into proper boarding houses. 


4. The miscomprehension of the 
theory of karma and fate is the chief cause 
for producing an unlimited number of 
children. 


5. The widowed mothers find it 
impossible to manage their homes without 
outside help. Since the widow does 
not get remarried, she falls back upon 
children for maintaining the family. 
Thus, many children in their young age 
are sent to factories, as a result of which 
they are bereft of normal growth, educa- 
tion and proper outlook on life. 


6. Wherein the husband deserts the 
wife, she is unable to manage the 
family and bestow adequate care upon the 
upbringing of children. Desertion as an 
easy road to relief from domestic discord 
is an all-ttoocommon procedure. Such 
anti-social behaviour reveals either moral 
weakness or a lack of appreciation of the 
meaning of marriage and indifference to its 
obligations. Much could be done and 
must be done through the instruction of 
the young as to the purposes, obligations 
and possibilities of marriage and family 
life. 


7. Where the husband and the wife 
are quarrelling partners, the result is dis- 
harmony in the family. Children brought 
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up under such an environment develop a 
sense of irresponsibility and negligence. 


8. Drinking habits and sex-irregu- 
larity of the parents create unpleasant 
atmosphere in the home. Though these 
may not at all times lead to broken homes, 
yet, the household duties are liable to be 
negected by the parents. 


9. After the demise of the first 
wife, the man usually re-marries. The step- 
mother steps in and the proverbial mal- 
treatment and negligence of the motherless 
children follow suit. The ill-treatment of 
children by the step-father is common 
among the poor. Such children become 
aggressive and incorrigible due to some 
emotional disturbance nd _ inferiority 
complex. The father and the mother also 
neglect them being powerless and helpless 
in not knowing how to solve family 
problems. 


10. Social ostracism in India is so 
much prevalent that illegitimate children 
are left uncared for by their own mothers. 


11. Many tenants living in the same 
house produce bad effects on children 
in that they are soon given to  loose- 
ness and freedom. Parents then find it 
physically impossible to teach them 
good habits. Consequently, they are prone 
to neglect children. 


12. So long as the art of begging is 
not eradicated but allowed to exist as a 
profession in cities, towns, villages, tem- 
ples, trains, tram termini, bus-stands, 
etc., that, backed up by pauperism, will 
contribute to problems of the neglected 
and dependent child. The people of 
India must give up the practice of 
giving indiscriminate charity to beggars so 
that children may be prevented from 
begging. 


13. Where the father and the mother 


are not cognizant or do not understand 
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their duties and responsibilities towards 
children, they stand in great danger 
of being neglected. Children are brought 
up in old-fashioned ways because the correct 


methods of upbringing them are not 
known to the ignorant and __ illiterate 
parents. 


14. Both the parents are sometimes 
taken away from the home to eke out their 
livelihood and thus children at home are 
left without proper care and attention; 
besides, an artificial atmosphere exists in 
such homes where normal discipline of 
the family fails to exist. This makes children 
leada wayward and irresponsible life. 


15. Finally, the lack of benevolent 
and humanitarian principles among weal- 
thy citizens, failure to realise the needs 
of neglected and dependent children and 
want of willingness to help them are some 
of the causes and hurdles that exist and 
retard the immediate care of the neglected 
and dependent child. In general, such 
children usually live in a house of ill-fame 
or in a defective, broken or poor home. 


Added to these, the economic con- 
ditions of the country, the undesirable 
social environment, the low moral and 
intellectual standard among the poor, the 
lack of proper medical help, the insanitary 
living conditions in cities and villages, 
the need for proper accommodation, the 
overcrowding in cities and towns, the lack 
of park spaces and play-grounds, and the 
want of proper education are all major 
causes that indirectly promote negligence 
and dependency. 


Neglected children generally become 
dependent and also delinquent. The State, 
therefore, must prevent these unfortunate 
children from falling into crime and vagran- 
cy by adopting preventive and curative 
methods, the preventive method being more 
economic and promising than the curative. 














The State and private agencies must 
organise activities that will instruct parents 
and help them to discharge their duties 
towards their children adequately. Family 
solidarity is very helpful to develop the 
right type of personality in children. 


The above causes leading to neglect 
and dependency can be removed only 
by improving home conditions. To 
have a good home the women at home 
must be tackled. Mothers must be offered 
facilities to gather information regarding 
food values and nutrition. They should 
also be instructed in the upbringing of 


children. Training in motherhood is 
essential to grown up girls. Health 
centres should be provided where 


women should be offeréd lessons in health 
and also in home treatment of simple 
ailments. Living conditions of the people 
should be vastly improved. Minimum 
living wages should be assured to the 
industrial and agricultural labourers. 
Women should be encouraged to spend 
their evenings at recreational centres in 
conversation, in games and in reading 
vernacular literature on topics pertaining 
to the care of children. Needle work classes 
should be conducted to facilitate the 
mothers to learn to make garments for 
children and for themselves. Adult educa- 
tion classes should be conducted for the 
benefit of these mothers and they must also 
be given instruction as to how to spend 
their earnings economically to meet all 
the requirements of the home. 


Establishment of pre-natal clinics and 
maternity homes, not only in cities but 
more essentially in villages, to safeguard 
the health of mothers is an important 
factor. Publication of literature in verna- 
cular on health topics and distribution 
to literate and expectant mothers will teach 
them the right method of looking after 
their health during and after pregnancy. 
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A certain amount of post-natal instruction 
on the care of the baby is also a valid 
necessity. 


People do not wish to live in dirty and 
unhealthy localities. Therefore, the improve- 
ment of housing conditions is an 
imperative need. The State should see 
that expectant mothers who are employed 
should be given long leave to recoup their 
health. Health insurance systems should be 
introduced which will enable the poor to 
get the necessary medical aid. Poverty, 
which is a more serious problem, should 
be eliminated by using the manpower of 
the country for constructive work, to 
increase the nation’s wealth and to utilise 
natural resources. Our industries must be 
reorganised for the benefit of the working 
class ‘by amending the labour legislation. 
Since agitation for the improvement of 
wages is already there, the State should 
now see that reasonable wages are 
offered to workers to enable them to 
live better. Adequate educational facilities 
should be offered to poor children. 
Working conditions in factories must be 
improved to prevent accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. Birth-control must be 
advocated to limit the size of the family; 
thereby the living conditions of the family 
will be considerably improved. 


To tackle the problem of neglected’ 
children, activities should be directed, as 
mentioned before, to improve home 
conditions for home is an aspect of State 
in miniature. It is an ideal democracy. 
The purpose of the home may be said to 
be the training of the young for citizenship 
in the larger social group—the State. It is 
this thought that Forbish seems to have in 
mind when he says: ‘‘Even in the best 
conducted orphanages an enormous pro- 
portion of the babies under one year old 
die and for no other reason than that there 
seems to be no substitute for the assiduous 
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attention, nestling and cradling of a baby 
by its mother. Institutions produce types, 
while homes give persons. Not only is the 
home a purpose and a spirit, it is also a 
fellowship. Assignments of regular task 
not only develop a sense of duty and respon- 
sibility but also of sharing a common 
enterprise.” 


The unity and continuity of the home 
must be consistent for proper upbringing. 
The helplessness and needs of infancy 
made necessary the home and _ family 
life. ‘‘The family” says Professor 
Peabody, ‘‘is an ethical as well as 
an economic fact. It is the object of 
the sweetest sacrifice and the happiest 
self-forgetfulness. The family is the pre- 
mier in the moral education of the race. 
Here the child learns his first lessons in 
love—the bond of perfectness, gentleness, 
kindness, respect for persons, fairness, 
loyalty and duty.”” When we consider 
the plasticity of infancy and childhood, 
Wwe can understand to a certain extent 
the unlimited possibilities of home 
where love, sympathy, cheer, goodwill, 
kindness, helpfulness,  straightforward- 
ness and the other virtues and _ their 
opposites rule. The urgency of the problem 
has already been suggested by Mrs. Slattrey. 
‘*What shall keep our children steady? 
They are six weeks old—they have no 
ideals. They are six years old—there is 
hope. They are sixteen—our outlook is 
pretty nearly done. They are twenty— 
whether we will or no, our fundamental 
work is finished. We have given the set to 
the life we have transmitted.”’ 


Activities for the neglected and depen- 
dent children living in their own homes 
but who are in need of outside social 
effort for their welfare—It is easy to do 
more complete and constructive work 
with children because they are more 
plastic and susceptible to change. Nursery 


schools should be established in villages, 
towns and cities because they are necessary 
to provide relief to the working and widow- 
ed mothers, whom poverty forces to work 
the whole day. Management of nursery 
schools should not be entirely left in the 
hands of the charitable. They must be 
maintained by the State as an integral part 
of the educational system. The enforce- 
ment of compulsory elementary 
education as in advanced countries 
and -the rendering of medical aid to 
the sick and ailing children would go a 
long way in helping to eradicate the 
problem. 


Proper protection should be given to 
young girls against sex irregularity and 
immoral association. The child should 
be protected against physical brutality 
sometimes from its parents, guardians 
or employers. The State should protect 
them from exhaustive and degrading 
labour in our big cities by amending 
the child labour legislation. The esta- 
blishment of child welfare and health 
centres in cities and villages and in industrial 
concerns will be one of the foremost 
necessities to protect the health of children. 
The State should force the industrialist 
to have creches attached to big factories in 
order to help working mothers in the care 
of their babies during working hours. 


The problem of the neglected and 
dependent child in this country touches 
each and every citizen. It is, therefore, 
up to us to educate public opinion and 
induce the State to rehabilitate them. The 
State should also force the parents to 
support their children. It should, as far as 
possible, control parents who neglect their 
children and thus promote family welfare. 


The casual factors of dependency and 
neglect are not to be found in children 
themselves but in the family due to the 

















various causes already mentioned. To 
rehabilitate the family, the State should 
give financial aid to needy mothers in 
addition to the methods already suggested. 
The State should help the family if the 
husband is incapable of earning due to 
physical and mental disabilities or when 
the husband is in a penal institution. 
Should the mothers be widows or become 
deserted wives, the State should help them 
financially because they help the State in 
caring for its future citizens. Besides, such 
an arrangement will give children a good 
home and a normal upbringing. 


Before financial aid is given to the 
needy home, a survey must be made of the 
needs of each home. The mother should be 
compelled to live with her children and 
care for them when she receives the State 
help. The mother who receives such 
financial aid from the State must be 
mentally and morally fit to take proper care 
of her children. She must be forced to 
send them regularly to school and 
care for them according to the standard 
set. To investigate and supervise the above 
facts, the family case-work method must be 
employed with the help of trained social 
workers. 


It is a known fact that the child placing 
system is superior to institutional care. 
Foster homes, adoption homes and recei- 
ving homes are in many ways better than 
institutions. But such homes must be pro- 
perly investigated, with regard to their (1) 
economic, and educational standards, and 
(2) moral and religious fervour, before 
children are entrusted to their care. 
The reasons for wanting to adopt and 
receive children should be ascertained 
properly. The health of the home must be 
looked into before children are actually 
sent there. These homes should be 
periodically supervised by trained workers 
appointed by the child placing agency. 
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The child placing movement is not a 
present common in our country. 


Cottage system or cottage plan 
should be introduced in institutions, 
wherever possible, since the constructive 
forces which help the development of the 
child are at their maxima in such a plan. It 
may be more expensive, but in the long 
run it is beneficial because this system 
produces better youngsters. Proper records 
of the progress of the child should be 
maintained in these institutions. Special 
attention should be paid to the educational, 
physical and recreational aspects. The State 
should give sufficient financial aid to in- 
stitutions which undertake to look after 
children. 


Training in  institutions—The house 
mother, who has an aptitude for such work 
and who has received some training should 
be put in charge of each cottage to develop 
parent-child relationships. Regular edu- 
cation and vocational training suited to the 
abilities of children should be given. 
Physical instructors should be appointed to 
teach children to play constructively. 


New sets of habits should be developed 
in children so that they could adjust 
themselves within society satisfactorily 
on their leaving the institution. The staff 
must help children in developing a new 
philosophy of life. Training in citizenship 
should be given to them. They should also 
be trained to feel their individual responsi- 
bility. Institutions should also teach them 
the value of money, of applied efforts and 
the wisdom of developing economic in- 
dependence. Cultural values and national 
prestige should be impressed on the minds 
of growing children. 


Demestic duties must be undertaken 
by children during their stay in institutions. 
Sufficient freedom should be given for 
them to enjoy outside recreation. Children 
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should be divided into a number of units 
and be placed under the control of 
proper personnel so that they may receive 
individual attention. The system of 
wearing uniform dress, marching and 
doing routine duties should be given up 
so that no differentiation may be marked 
out between the children of the institution 
and normal children who live in their own 
homes. A psychologist and a_ psycho- 
analyst should be appointed to visit these 
institutions periodically to treat those 
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children who suffer from behaviour 
problems. 


The State should supervise institutions 
which undertake to educate and look 
after the neglected and dependent child. 
The financial help given by the State to 
private institutions gives it the necessary 
rights of supervision. To carry out this 
function effectively, the State should 
organise a special department of public 
welfare. 
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EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


& G Kev 


In the following paper, which was submitted to the All India Conference of Social Work (1947), 
Prof. Roy discusses the problems which are more or less common to the principal groups of the physi- 
cally handicapped. The much needed improvements in the existing educational provisions for the physically 
disabled children should receive as much consideration as the needs and problems of the newly 
handicapped adults. Prof. Roy stresses the essential need of scientific and comprehensive study which will 
bring to light the problems and situations we do not yet understand. 


Prof. Roy is on the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The term ‘‘physically handicapped” 
includes those persons, who, because of 
certain physical disabilities arising from 
disease, accident or congenital reasons, 
fail to attain to the normal social and 
economic status either temporarily or 
permanently. It is important to note that 
the social workers should be more _interes- 
ted in the effects of a physical handicap 
rather than in the handicap itself. The 
reason is obvious. Different people react 
differently to the same handicapping con- 
dition, and it is this reaction, rather than 
its causative agent, which constitutes a 
challenge to the educators and the social 
workers. 


The physically handicapped have been 
grouped under various categories from 
different standpoints. One of these classi- 
fications is as follows :— 


1. Those whose handicap involves 
one or more physical senses, 
e.g., the blind, the deaf, the 
blind-deaf, etc. 


2. Those whose handicap gives 
rise to motor disability or 
limitation, e.g., the crippled, 
cardiacs, malnutrites, and so on. 


3. Those with various types of 
defective speech, arising from 
neurological or psychogenic 
conditions. 


Another classification of the physically 
handicapped, which is more amenable 


to easy comprehension and _ practical 


handling, is as follows :— 


1. The visually handicapped or the 
blind, the partially-blind, and 
the partially-sighted. 


2. The acoustically handicapped or 
the hypacusic, including the 
deaf and the hard-of-hearing. 


3. Those suffering from the com- 
bination of both visual and 
auditory deficiencies, i.e., the 
blind-deaf or the blind-deaf- 


mute. 
Those disabled in speech. 


5. The crippled or the orthopedic 
cases. 


6. Those of lowered vitality, viz., 
the malnutrites, the cardiacs, 
and the tuberculous. 


7. The epileptic. . 


The leprosy cases, most probably 
because of their insignificant number in 
the Western countries, are not usually 
included in the literature on the physically 
handicapped. In India, however, their 
inclusion in the physically handicapped 
area is advisable in as much as they con- 
stitute approximately one-fifth of the 
world’s leper population. 


No provision has yet been made in 
this country either for education or rehabi- 
litation for several of the aforesaid types of 
the physically handicapped, The present 
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Conference should be able to arouse active 
interests in the sponsoring of these new 
ventures in India. The modus operandi 
may be borrowed from the experiences of 
the advanced countries of Europe and 
America, but they must be modified to 
suit the Indian conditions and _ require- 
ments. The need for such adaptations is 
of vital importance as our failures and 
disappointments in many an endeavour 
may, in quite a few instances, be directly 
traced to our uncritical acceptance of the 
Western practices and models. 


The importance of the medical and 
hygienic aspects of work with the physically 
handicapped is so pronounced that it is 
necessary to have a few general physicians 
as well as specialists associated with the 
Conference for the purpose of assisting in 
these matters with ready suggestions and 
opinions. In view of the prevailing 
backwardness of the service for the handi- 
capped in India, the need of a number of 
experienced medical men to help the 
Conference in an advisory capacity is 
indispensable. 


In the present paper, it is proposed to 
set forth only those points which are more 
or less common to all the handicapped 
areas indicated above. This procedure 
has been deemed desirable as the paper 
will, otherwise, be too long and unwieldy 
for efficient handling. There are, undoubted- 
ly, countless problems which belong only 
. to individual fields and do not admit of 
a horizontal application to all the handicap- 
ped groups. The particular areas and their 
peculiar features should be fully examined 
on the Conference floor, while this paper 
should deal with only those topics which 
are common to all the handicapped fields. 


From the historical perspective, four 
distinct stages of social attitude towards 
the physically handicapped may be con- 
sidered here as briefly as possible, 
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1. Exposure and destruction —In the 
pre-historic days, the elimination of the 
handicapped was achieved by Nature herself 
through the operation of the principle of sur- 
vival of the fittest. This holds good among the 
animals even today. The human beings 
also helped Nature in this work of destruc- 
tion of their physically disabled fellow- 
beings on various grounds, e.g., military 
incapacity, inability to defend themselves 
adequately from human foes and wild 
beasts, incapacity to secure food by hunting, 
inability to move quickly with the constan- 
tly roving tribes and so on. Strangely enough, 
this totalitarian slaughter was carried on 
with the full approval of community and 
proper legislative sanction; and even ad- 
vanced thinkers like Plato and Aristotle 
lent their theoretical support to these 
gruesome practices. Plato’s Ideal State was 
closed to all the physically infirm indivi- 
duals. 


It is very gratifying to note that the 
inhuman practice of exposing physically 
handicapped children and annihilating simi- 
larly afflicted adults was never in vogue in 
India. Many ancient Indian records, com- 
posed several centuries before the Christian 
Era, show that the physically handicapped 
persons were treated with extreme kindness 
and sympathy by the kings and the people 
at large. Only those from among the 
countless instances may be set forth here in 
support of this point of view : 


In the Laws of Apastamba it was 
stated that the ‘‘Blind, deaf, dumb and 
diseased persons, as long as their infirmities 
last,”’ should be free from taxation. 


The command in the Laws of Baudha- 
yana, was that ‘‘Granting food, clothes and 
shelter, they (the kings) shall support those 
who are incapable of transacting legal 
business, namely, the blind, idiots, those 
immersed in vice, the incurably diseased, 
and so forth,” 
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In the Sabhaparba of the great epic, 
The Mahabharata, the illustrious sage, 
Narada, asked Yudhisthira: ‘‘Do you treat 
as father, your subjects who are afflicted 
with blindness, dumbness, lameness, de- 
formities, friendlessness and those who 
have renounced the world?” 


2. Care and protection.—In other coun- 
tries also, in course of time, social 
consciousness developed and respect for 
human personality grew. The progres- 
sive sections of the people revolted against 
the atrocities committed on the physically 
handicapped children and adults. As a 
result, these outrageous practices were 
gradually abandoned, and care and some 
sort of occupational training were sub- 
stituted in the place of total annihilation. 


The advent of Christianity emphasized 
the need of protecting all types of physically 
handicapped persons. One of the most 
unequivocal teachings of Christ is that one 
should have compassion towards the poor— 
towards the deprived in every sense of the 
term, and at least the early Christians en- 
deavoured to actualize this behest of 
their Master. The Christian community in 
general and the church officials in parti- 
cular had their doors always open for all 
kinds of handicapped people. St. Jerome 
urged that ‘‘One should be eyes to the 
blind, arms to the weak, and feet to the 
lame.”” Many hospital brotherhoods were 
set up, where the physically handicapped 
individuals were sheltered, fed and clothed. 
The most famous of these hospital brother- 
hoods was founded by St. Basil in 369 A. D. 
at Caesaria-in-Cappadocea. 


With the decline of the power and 
influence of the church towards the end of 
the Middle Ages, the care and protection 
of the poor and the infirm were transferred 
to a large measure to State and city autho- 
tities. In England, for instance, specific 
acts were passed as early as 1573 and 1601, 
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authorizing the imposition of a rate for the 
purpose of supporting those who were 
incapacitated for work. The Act of 1601 
enjoined upon the Justices of Peace to 
extend economic relief to those indigent 
people who were old, sick, blind and 
crippled. 


Some attempts were also made in the 
ancient and the medieval times to cure the 
various physical handicaps. But the methods 
of treatment were quite primitive and they 
most often included magic baths, temple- 
sleep, exorcism, etc. Those afflicted with 
blindness, deafness or some other physical 
abnormality were usually regarded as 
possessed by demons, and the medical 
treatment was directed towards driving 
out these evil spirits. 


3. Training and education.—Mere care 
and protection are, however, not enough 
to make the physically handicapped persons 
socially useful. No attempt was made to 
train and educate them in the ancient or 
medieval times, and this accounts for the 
fact that the modern period of history 
opens with the picture of the physically 
handicapped, some of whom were well 
cared for, but very few possessed any 
manual or mental skill. 


The eighteenth century was, however, 
a period of great intellectual awakening, 
humanitarian urges and social reforms 
Liberty, equality and fraternity were al- 
ready in the air, and this revolutionary 
impulse could not but affect the conditions 
of the physically handicapped to a con- 
siderable extent. Some of the eminent 
thinkers and educators turned their atten- 
tion to those people and pleaded for a 
universal system of education for them. 
This led to the gradual establishment of 
schools for the deaf, the blind, and later, 
for other types of physically handicapped 
children. It must be admitted, however, 
that the education imparted to them 
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remained, for a long time to come, mainly 
teligious in content, the whole purpose of 
this education being to make them 
Godfearing, to have them occupied with 
something, and, thus, to keep them out 
of mischief. Hardly any effort was made to 
gear their education to social needs and 
their economic rescue was not clearly 
visualized or believed to be generally 
possible. 


4. Social absorption—This stage of 
the evolution of social attitude towards 
the physically handicapped is still in its 
initial process of development. The ideal 
is to consider the physically handicapped 
as the integral members of the social or- 
ganism and to extend to them the fullest 
possible opportunities, for education and 
employment, and, thus, to help them to 
achieve normal social and economic status. 


The attainment of this laudable objec- 
tive presupposes the satisfactory solution 
of almost an infinite variety of problems 
inherent in work on behalf of the physically 
handicapped. Only a few of them are very 
briefly noticed in the subsequent para- 
graphs :— 

1. General problems.—The chief topics 
here relate to accurate definitions, case 
discovery and census, and useful classifica- 
tions. 


Although systematic work with some 
groups of the physically handicapped com- 
menced in some European countries about 
two centuries ago, it is strange to find 
that a good deal of vagueness in the use of 
the terms describing different physical 
disabilities has persisted even up to this 
day. It is obvious that no type of servicing— 
social, educational, medical, etc.,—can be 
undertaken on a scientific basis on behalf 
of the handicapped people unless the total 
number and the varied types of the clientele 
to be served are adequately known; and 
this knowledge is dependent on an absolute 


understanding of the exact denotation and 
the connotation of the terms employed to 
indicate the various physical handicaps. 


The definitions of these terms are 
mainly of three types—legal, medical, and 
educational. The legal definition seeks to 
determine the judicial recognition of the 
nature of handicap; the medical definition 
discovers the degree and the extent of a 
handicap; while, the educational definition 
examines the educability of a handicapped 
person. 


It is to be noted that all the physical 
handicaps which have been enumerated 
in the foregoing portion of this paper, 
have not been recognised and defined in 
India. Besides, we have only medical 
definitions, though not standardised, of 
only those handicaps which have been 
accepted as such—the legal and the educa- 
tional definitions being completely absent. 
It is urgent that all these physical incapaci- 
ties should be taken into account and they 
should be defined with as much accuracy 
as possible from all useful standpoints, 
i.ec., in terms of the purposes they are 
intended to serve. 

The physically handicapped, though 
they run into millions in actual numbers, 
constitute a small minority in the total 
population of a country. In every large 
community, it has always been a very 
hard task to locate the physically handicap- 
ped individuals and record their reliable 
statistics. Difficulties are many and varied; 
but they must be overcome if all the 
physically handicapped people are to be 
redeemed from the state of utter ignominy 
and wretchedness, and are to be allowed 
to take their legitimate places by the side 
of their physically normal brothers and 
sisters. 


The need of formulating suitable 
definitions of the different physical handi- 
caps is of paramount importance in as 
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much as the census enumerators cannot 
be expected to make a success of their 
* 4 with vague definitions. Particularly 
when borderline cases are involved, termi- 
nological exactitude is indispensable. This 
is, however, not the only difficulty in case 
discovery. In several instances, the parents 
refuse to reveal the existence of physically 
handicapped cases in the family. This 
refusal springs from many factors, e.g., 
the idea that a physical handicap is a social 
disgrace as it represents retributive justice 
of the Providence for some past sin, the 
attempt to screen the disabled children 
from the curious and the unsympathetic 
world, and so on. 


Several remedial measures may be 
suggested, e.g., a well-planned educational 
programme for the parents on the facts 
and figures about the physically handi- 
capped should be organized; the census 
of the handicapped should be recorded 
annually; legislations requiring the notifica- 
tion of the handicapped cases by the 
parents, the physicians, and- the social 
workers ought to be promulgated; the 
achievements of the handicapped people 
and work on behalf of these individuals 
should be brought to the notice of the 
public as often as possible, and so 
on. 


It may be mentioned en passant that 
the decennial census reports in India 
record only three types of the physically 
handicapped, viz., the blind, the deaf, 
and the lepers. 


After the preparation of a complete 
and a reliable census, the physically handi- 
capped persons should be classified under 
various heads so that the exact nature of 
services requited in each case may be 
accurately determined. Classifications, like 
definitions, ought to be arranged in con- 
formity with the purposes they are designed 
to serve. 
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2. Medical problems.—Coming to the 
question of actual servicing, it seems that, 
for a sizable number of physically afflicted 
persons, the need for medical service 
precedes that for any other type of service. 
Some even go as far as to subscribe to the 
view that the problems of the handicapped 
are mainly medical in character. The need 
of more or less constant medical service 
for the cardiacs, the tuberculous, and the 
orthopedics is apparent. The main reason 
for the inferior health condition of the 
physically handicapped is that the underly- 
ing diseases or the accidents which are 
responsible for a physical disability, leave 
behind them, in several instances, additional 
devastating effects on the body and the 
mind of the victims. 


Some of these problems have been 
realised by the educators of the handi- 
capped in advanced countries and measures 
have been adopted to tackle them 
effectively. Provisions have been made in 
schools and agencies for periodic inspec- 
tions of general health as well as of the 
particular disabilities of the handicapped. 
It is obvious that these people, in order to 
be capable of undertaking any type of 
endeavour, must be helped to rid themselves 
of the contributory effects of the diseases 
or the accidents responsible for their phy- 
sical disability. . 


Since the physically handicapped, by 
and large, are more likely to suffer from bad 
health than the physically normal, attempts 
should be made to protect and preserve 
their health in all possible ways. Work 
on their behalf ought to involve the fullest 
co-operation between the physicians, on 
the one hand, and the educators or 
the social workers, on the other. The 
institutions for them should have on their 
staffs, besides the physicians, some experts 
in occupational, educational, and recrea- 
tional therapy. There should also be 
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adequate provisions for suitable physical 
education. In addition to formal calis- 
thenics, arrangements should be made to 
provide outdoor games and exercises. 


3. Educational problems.—It should be 
understood very clearly that the education 
of the physically handicapped children is 
neither a charity nor a rare privilege. The 
physically handicapped children have as 
much right to educational opportuni- 
ties as those without any handicap. If the 
basic principle that the education of normal 
children is a responsibility of the State, be 
sound, there is no reason why the same 
principle should not be applicable to the 
physically disabled children. As a matter 
of fact, the invidious distinction between 
the handicapped and the non-handicapped, 
so far as education is concerned, has been 
eliminated in the advanced Western coun- 
tries. Both in Great Britain and the United 
States, for instance, the compulsory laws 
for school attendance apply both to the 
handicapped and the non-handicapped 
children, and both these groups are equally 
entitled to at least elementary education 
free of charge. 


Every institution for the physically 
handicapped, whether it is meant for 
children or for adults, should, in addition 
to the objectives aimed at by similar 
institutions for the normal, stress two 
ulterior ends: economic independence 
of the handicapped, and their social and 
psychological adjustment. These two are 
very often, though not always, dependent 
on each other, but each is to be achieved 
by separate methods and techniques. 


As in the case of the physically normal, 
all levels of education should be provided 
for the handicapped, such as, nursery 
and kindergarten education, school educa- 
tion, and higher or post-school training. 
There is a myriad of problems connected 
with the education of these people, which 
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should be seriously considered by the 
social workers, educators, and the commu- 
nity at large. Some of these problems are: 
the training of teachers and workers in the 
specialized provision of special curricula 
to suit the peculiar conditions of each 
handicap; arrangements for education in 
homes and hospitals for those who are 
incapacitated from attending a_ school, 
and so on. 


In India, some educational facilities 
have been provided only for the blind 
and the deaf, and no such provision has 
yet been made for the other groups of the 
physically handicapped. It is needless to 
mention that this neglect and indifference 
should be removed forthwith. 


4. Economic problems.—The economic 
success of the physically handicapped adults 
is the hardest problem encountered by the 
workers in their behalf. But unless this 
problem be tackled successfully, the whole 
purpose of the training and education of 
the physically handicapped will hardly be 
of any significance either for the physically 
disabled or for the community. 


It is indeed a paradox that the people 
at large, who are, at times, quite generous 
in subsidizing the educational programmes 
for the handicapped, refuse legitimate 
opportunities to these individuals to put 
their knowledge and experience to econo- 
mic usefulness. It should be realised by the 
community that the physically handicapped 
persons, if not employed at the end of 
their training, not only remain as permanent 
social burdens, but all the money and 
efforts expended towards their training and 
education, are also thoroughly wasted. 


Certain obstacles in the way of a 
satisfactory vocational adjustment are com- 
mon both to the handicapped and the non- 
handicapped, e.g., dearth of economic 
opportunities, inadequacy of academic and 
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vocational preparation, personality deficien- 
cies, and so on; while, certain other 
impediments are experienced by the 
handicapped alone, such as, severity of the 
handicap, i.e., when one handicap is 
accompanied by some other physical or 
mental disabilities, transportation difficul- 
ties, labour legislations, etc. The first of 
these hindrances is quite obvious, and the 
only ameliorative measure is the elimina- 
tion of the apparently concomitant factors 
of one handicap. The transportation diffi- 
culties may be obviated if provisions are 
made to bring the handicapped persons to 
the places of work or if arrangements are 
made for them to do their work in their 
homes. 


Regarding the legislations designed to 
promote labour welfare, it is ironically 
true that most of these enactments 
have gone against the interests of the 
handicapped. The employers, as a rule, 
have been extremely chary of hiring handi- 
capped labour in view of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Minimum Wages 
Act, and the laws governing industrial and 
social insurance. Some measures have, how- 
ever, been adopted in some countries to 
counteract the severity of the operation 
of these statutes in relation to the handi- 
capped. For instance, the handicapped 
individuals have been permitted to waive 
their right to compensation in the event 
of an injury, and the employers, willing 
to hire handicapped persons, have been 
granted special licences by which they are 
legally empowered to pay sub-minimum 
wages to these employees. The question 
which has recently engaged the attention 
of the workers for the physically handi- 
capped is that the employers are too often 
tempted to take advantage of their handi- 
capped workers and pay them such low 
wages as are sure to lead to their pauperiza- 
tion. 


It may be observed that the benefits 
and the advantages, enjoyed by the handi- 
capped with reference to transportation 
and labour legislations, just indicated, 
do not exist in India. In the interests of 
the handicapped in this country, the 
liquidation of the social backwardness in 
these vitally important matters is long 
overdue. 


The normal employers are usually 
reluctant to employ physically handicapped 
persons, though the latter might be in 
possession of adequate training and experi- 
ence. Some countries have adopted legal 
measures to compel these employers to 
have handicapped labour. For instance, 
before the last war, the German factories 
were required to hire a certain percentage 
of physically disabled workers. Last year, 
the British Parliament passed the Disabled 
Persons Act, compelling the British indus- 
trial establishments to engage an allotted 
portion of physically infirm individuals. 


Despite all these Government efforts 
to place the handicapped, many persons 
fail to secure positions in general industrial 
and commercial establishments either for 
the lack of suitable opportunity or for some 
other physical or mental deficiencies on 
the part of these individuals in addition 
to their particular handicap. It is a truism 
that in ordinary competitive industries, 
the physically handicapped persons are 
‘*The last to be hired’’ and ‘‘The first to be 
fired.”” In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, many special factories, known as 
‘‘Sheltered Workshops,’’ have been set 
up, where the handicapped can carry on 
their work with comparative ease and 
greater sense of security. In America, the 
National Recovery Act of 1935 defines a 
sheltered workshop as ‘‘A charitable in- 
stitution or activities thereof, conducted 
not for profit, but for the purpose of 
providing remunerative employment for 
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physically, mentally, or socially handicap- 
ped workers.”’ The handicapped individuals 
are paid according to their productive 
capacity, and those whose earnings fail to 
reach the accepted minimum standards 
of living are compensated with additional 
money in the form of augmentation of 
wages. Owing to the payment of these 
financial benefits as well as slow and 
inefficient production, almost every shel- 
tered workshop has to be subsidized in 
varying degrees, rising as high as to 50 
per cent of its total expenditure in some 
cases. 

Those who are too old or are too 
severely handicapped to travel to a sheltered 
workshop everyday are provided with em- 
ployment under what is known as ‘‘Home 
Workers’ Scheme.’’ The State agencies for 
the handicapped in America and Great 
Britain send the required tools and materials 
to the homes of these persons and take the 
responsibility of marketing the products 
made hy these home workers. The cost of 
materia!s is deducted from the sale proceeds 
and the balance is given to these home 
bound people as wages. In this case, the 
income of a handicapped person is aug- 
mented in order to bring it up to the 
approved minimum standard. 

It is quite apparent to all that neither 
the Government nor the people of this 
country have paid any serious attention to 
theacute problems of the vocational ad- 
justment of the physically handicapped. 
The inevitable result has been that the 
overwhelming majority of this afflicted 
section of humanity has resorted to men- 
dicancy—open or disguised. This has not 
only dehumanized them beyond recogni- 
tion, but it has also held back the social 
and economic progress of the community 
as a whole. 

5. Psychological problems.—It cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that the physi- 
cally handicapped can and will never 
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attain a complete social and economic 
adjustment until and unless there is a 
wholesome public attitude towards them. 
They constitute a small minority in every 
community and their fate, like that of any 
other minority group, is largely dependent 
on the ideas and dispositions of the majo- 
rity. Unfortunately, the physically normal 
people, by and large, have very poor and 
fantastic notions about the needs and 
abilities of the handicapped. In order to 
change this public attitude, the emotional 
life of the physically handicapped, their 
intellectual powers, and their personality 
patterns have to be discovered by means 
of suitable psychological measurements, 
and these discoveries have to be dissemina 
ted among the people at large. 

The question may be asked: Why 
should the community be disturbed with 
the problems of the physically handicapped 
who constitute only a microscopic minority ? 
The answer is simple: The handicapped, 
though small in number, actually run into 
millions, and, with such a vast section of 
humanity lagging behind educationally and 
economically, the integral progress of 
society as a whole will definitely be held 
back. This sociological approach to work 
for the physically handicapped has found an 
admirable expression in the following extra- 
cts from the report of the Whitehouse Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection:— 

‘If we want civilization to march 
forward, it will march not only on the feet 
of healthy children, but beside them, 
shoulder to shoulder, must go those 
others—those children we have called 
‘handicapped’—the lame ones, the blind, 
the deaf, and those sick in body and mind. 
All these children are ready to be enlisted 
in this moving army, ready to make 
their contribution to human progress, to 
bring what they have of intelligence, of 
capacity, of spiritual beauty. American 
Civilization cannot ignore them”’, 
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INDIAN FAMILIES TODAY AND THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


ANJILVEL V. MATTHEW 


The economic distress of the average Indian home, writes Dr. Matthew, interferes with the normal 
physical development of the pre-school child. His emotional needs which are possibly of still greater im- 
portance do not receive adequate attention. In the following article, Dr. Matthew emphasises the need of 
rousing the nation to the importance of safeguarding the physical and mental health of children. 


Dr. Matthew is Principal of the Teachers’ College, Kolhapur. 


In considering the situations that face 
the Indian home today, the first thing that 
strikes the observer is its economic position. 
The fact on the one hand that its economic 
position has been unsatisfactory for a 
number of decades and on the other hand 
that this unsatisfactory position is not 
today peculiar only to India does not make it 
any the less worthy of our attention. The 
economic distress of the typical Indian 
home not only makes it impossible to pro- 
vide adequate food and clothes for the 
child, but also interferes with his education, 
health, and emotional development. 


Education in the nursery stage-—When 
we talk of the education of the pre-school 
child, we do not think of an ordinary 
primary school, for we are here concerned 
with the problems of those who are regar- 
ded astoo young to need formal schooling. 
Education, however, is something that 
starts much earlier than the school stage, 
and in this earlier stage also there is 
the inter-play of those who are subject to 
education and those who fill the role of 
educators. The chief difference between 
education in this and the later stages 
is that here the educational process takes 
place mostly on the unconscious level. 
Nevertheless, the education that the 
child gets in the home on the unconscious, 
at any rate, on the non-explicit level is 
something that remains with him all his 
life and gives it a direction and colour 
peculiar to itself. It is in the home that he 
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begins to get mastery over language, the 
instrument of man’s social and cultural 
relations, of his contact with those who are 
away from him in time and in geographical 
distance. What makes it possible for man 
to have wider and more intelligent contacts 
with others than animals is that he can 
intelligently form notions and concepts 
regarding things with which he does not 
come into direct contact. This approach 
to things that are not concrete and are not 
immediately present before the senses is 
made possible through language. It is in 
the home that language is first picked up. 
So also, the foundations of good manners 
and customs, of aesthetic sense, and of 
moral sense are laid in the home. These 
factors which make cultured human life 
what it is, superior to animal life as well as 
primitive life, are learned in the home; 
and those who educate the child in this 
most important manner do it without 
often visualizing clearly the far-reaching 
effect of what they do. Neither the educa- 
tors nor the educated realize that they are 
engaged in an educational process. Hence, 
the educational status of the home in 
which the child grows up should be taken 
into account when we talk of his upbringing. 
The educational status of the home depends 
a great deal on its economic position. 


Economic situation in the Indian home.— 
The economic position of the home 
affects the health of the growing child. 
Many Indian children are undernourished. 
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Though ours is mainly an agricultural 
country, people starve in the midst of 
possible plenty. With their parents and 
other relatives, children also’ starve in 
thousands of homes. I remember a talk I 
had with a missionary lady a few years 
ago (before World War II broke out). 
When we discussed the deplorably low 
wages that primary school teachers were 
receiving, she said that teachers were able 
to live on seven rupees a month in the 
villages. I answered that they were not able 
to live on seven rupees a month, they 
starved on it: they could not buy with it 
a sufficient quantity of nourishing food, 
milk or milk products, much less could 
they provide their children with sufficient 
clothes or with books and other school 
materials for their education. Primary 
school teachers today are getting in many 
places about three times the amount they 
used to get in pre-war days as wages, 
but the cost of living has gone up four or 
five times higher than the prewar level; 
and even in prewar days teachers could 
not make anything like a decent living on 
their pay. What is true of primary school 
teachers is true of a large number of other 
workers; they too on an average do not get 
enough of the bare necessities of life in 
spite of their honest efforts to make 
both ends meet. That they live, do not mean 
that they live in any satisfactory or ade- 
quate manner. 


As most of our people live on starva- 
tion level, without means to buy sufficient 
quantities of the most elementary necessities 
of life such as food and clothing, their 
children grow up as poor specimens 
of young humanity—illnourished, half- 
naked. Possibly their _half-nakedness 
is in a way a means of their not 
dying in larger numbers; they get some 
compensating vitamin strength through 
their exposure to the sun. An ill-nourished 
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infancy and childhood is a poor basis on 
which to build a powerful and prosperous 
nation that can speak with its enemies at 
the gate. Children should get a fairly good 
quantity of milk, at least a pint a day; 
but in many of our homes, in thousands and 
thousands of them, a whole family of five 
to seven members does not have an intake 
of a pint of milk a day. In a recent session 
of one of the FAO Committees a resolution 
was moved, and accepted without a dis- 
sent, “to set up an International Children’s 
Emergency Committee to prepare schemes 
for the rapidly increasing consumption of 
milk by nursing and expectant mothers as 
well as young children and supplementing 
feeding in schools as the most practical 
means of improving nutritional standards 
and safeguarding the health of the most 
valued sections of the community”. (U.P.A. 
News Agency, September 7, 1947). Reso- 
lutions of committees for inaugurating 
schemes for a world-wide effort to help 
children do not yet have the promise of 
fulfilment in them. All the same, it is 
cheering to see that a representative world 
organisation, which the FAO is, takes 
thought of this vital problem. What the 
FAO cannot effectively do today can be 
tackled more effectively by national organi- 
sations, if they have the will to do it. 


The consciousness of people have 
begun to be roused in this respect in our 
country, as witnessed by the attempts in 
some of our cities like Bombay and Madras 
to give milk to children in schools. A small 
but highly progressive state in South India, 
Cochin, has introduced noon-feeding in 
schools. A much wider awakening on the 
part of the nation is necessary in order that 
the true wealth of the country, our 
manhood—especially that of the next 
generation, the little boys and girls—may 
be safeguarded through large scale nutritive 
efforts.on the part of the State. It must be 























recognized that the necessities of life of the 
under-privileged is not something that can 
be provided for by the unavailing efforts of 
the poor themselves nor by the charities of 
the rich; it must be tackled by the planned 
efforts of the whole community. We need 
not condemn the foreign government that 
was in power in our country for not doing 
something that they were not able to do in 
their own country. The eyes of the people 
have only in very recent times been opened 
to the fact that the wealth and resources 
of the country should be at the disposal of 
ail. We should so husband our resources 
that all our children have enough food, 
especially milk and milk-products, and 
other necessities of life. 


The emotional needs of the child.—The 
emotional needs of children are possibly 
of still greater importance. What are these 
needs? I may mention four of them, 
the need for affection, for adventure, for 
security and for appreciation. 


1. The need for affection.—The need for 
affection is experienced by all children. 
Very small children, even those of only a 
few weeks of age, can feel the nature of 
the environment in which they find them- 
selves and can react to it either in a healthy 
or in an unhealthy way. The best of situa- 
tions are unsatisfactory to children in 
some respect or other, and therefore form 
occasions of dissatisfaction and uneasiness. 
Human nature’s glory is that it can meet 
these frustrating situations with a certain 
amount of success. The absence of the 
mother even for a few minutes makes the 
small child uneasy. In taking the mother’s 
breast into its mouth, the baby feels as if 
it were incorporating into himself the whole 
mother; and the failure of the mother to 
give him the breast, whenever he feels like 
having it, is interpreted by him as unkind- 
ness and cruelty. Breast-feeding is essential 
to the emotional stability of the child, and 
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to try to wean him abruptly or at too early 
a period creates for him more than the 
natural share of frustration which should 
fall to the lot of a normal child. There is a 
tendency on the part of certain sections of 
working class women and rich society 
ladies to deny the child his natural food— 
the food that comes from the mother’s 
breast which is really more than food in the 
physiological sense of the word. Through 
the mother’s breast he is enjoying the 
mother’s presence with the touch and 
warmth of her body which has a soothing 
and reassuring effect both on his spirit 


and his body. 


The need of affection is satisfied to 
some extent by the way he is fed; but the 
child has other ways of realizing whether 
he is loved as he ought to be. Many of 
our homes are poor, and the parents 
cannot provide their children with all the 
things they need; nevertheless, even a 
poor home is often better than a well- 
provided orphanage or public institution. 
In the latter, children often fail to get the 
individual attention and love which they 
receive in their own home however humble 
that may be from the economic point 
of view. Where the child does not get 
this love, he is deprived of the greatest 
single thing that goes into the development 
of an emotionally well-adjusted, cheerful 
and co-operative member of society. * 


2. The need for adventure—The child 
needs love; he needs wise love. Love is 
the most creative thing in life, but when it 
is foolishly bestowed it can be harmful. 
No mother should so love the child as to 
prevent his developing into an independent 
individual. No man, great or small, can be 
said to lead an efficient life unless he leads 
his own life, unless he takes responsibility 
for himself and lives it adventurously. 
The need for adventure is one of the 
primary needs of the growing child. He 
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should be able to play about in his own 
way, not in the way that the mother wants 
him to play. He should exercise his body 
and do little pranks as nature impels him. 
He should not be protected from all possible 
mishaps, but should be given freedom to 
exercise his limbs and to experiment with 
his play-materials. Parents who do not want 
to be disturbed by the noise and ceaseless 
activities of children and confront them 
with ‘‘Don’t do that, Don’t do this...” 
will do well to pause for a while to think 
what would happen if young children 
had obeyed them absolutely. If children 
managed to obey all the commands of 
their parents and did only what they were 
explicitly allowed to do, what tame, 
listless, lifeless creatures would fill our 
homes! Luckily children cannot and do not 
listen to all the prohibitory orders of the 
adults who have command over them. 
Parents should recognize this fact and let 
children express themselves in their active 
spontaneous ways. An active child is any 
day a more promising specimen of humanity 
than one whose reactions are of inactive, 
passive nature. If children were not adven- 
turous, they would not sit up, they would 
not walk, they would not play with cats, 
dogs and other pet animals, they would not 
climb fences and trees, they would not 
strike a blow against other children who 
try to bully over them; for, in all these 
situations, there is the likelihood of’some 
painful consequences arising. Very often 
in our homes children’s play is not tolerated 
unless it is of a harmless or passive nature. 
We have a tendency to praise the well- 
behaved child; but modern psychology 
warns us that punctilious good behaviour 
on the part of a child may rather be a sign 
of hidden nervousness. 


3. The need for security.—Another funda- 
mental need of children is security. The 
question of security arises in the wake of 


the needs for affection and adventure. 
That children should have freedom to 
live their own lives does not mean that 
they are happy if there is no restraint on 
them. As a matter of fact, very few people, 
even among adults, are fit to enjoy perfect 
freedom. Inthe case of most people, per- 
fect freedom is a myth; and there are vast 
numbers of people who would like some- 
one else to take charge of their life and make 
decisions for them. This attitude accounts 
for the uprising of autocratic dictators, 
now and then, in the history of nations; 
it is as if people got tired of thinking and 
deciding for themselves and wanted to be 
spared the troublesome task of exercising 
freedom. They have as it were a fear of 
freedom and want to escape it. In the case 
of children, though they like to express 
themselves in their own ways, they prefer 
to do it in a stable world. They and we all 
have to take certain things for granted; 
we cannot think out for ourselves each 
step in our life. Accepting certain things 
as fixed, we can devote our thoughts to 
other matters that may change. In doing 
problems in algebra, even an expert cannot 
arrive at solutions of problems if there 
are too many ‘‘variables.” Little children 
want to make their experiments with life 
on the assumption that just as the physical 
world has a fairly fixed nature, the world 
of men and women also has a certain 
amount of fixity about it. Where this is not 
the case, they are perplexed and confused. 
If the father and mother are loving people 
the child can count upon certain reactions 
from them. If one of the parents is loving 
and the other strict and inclined to scold 
and punish, he experiences a certain amount 
of uncertainty when he thinks of the 
possible consequences of his actions. If the 
same parent is sometimes loving and 
long-bearing and at other times impatient 
and fault-finding, uncertainty grows into 
perplexity and confusion. In some homes 
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if children commit mistakes they 
admit them frankly, in other homes they 
tell lies so that parents may not know the 
truth. Children are afraid that if they 
tell the truth they may be punished. 
Telling lies is an indication of the fact 
that the speaker has no faith that others 
would deal with him with sympathetic 
understanding. It does not mean that 
leniency and indulgence is the only kind 
of treatment that calls forth security on the 
part of the youngsters. Children are ready 
to conform to certain lines of conduct so 
long as they know what is expected of 
them. Thus rules and conventions and 
certain formalities are accepted by them 
as a matter of course; and we help them to 
lead lives of discipline when we accustom 
them to such a stable order of things. In 
other words, freedom for the self-expression 
of children does not mean license and indul- 
gence, for children themselves feel relieved 
when the task of independent judgment and 
decision is not enforced on them in regard 
to all matters of conduct. 


The need for appreciation.—Children 
need the appreciation of those around 
them. Even grown-up people want to 
feel and sometimes to hear that others 
think well of their performances. Men 
in authority understand that all that others 
say of them is not the truth, and that 
possibly some of those who do not praise 
them much can be relied upon to be more 
loyal to them than certain others whose 
lips are full of praise. Nevertheless, they 
are inclined to listen more readily to those 
that speak well of them. In the case of 
little children, praise is something that 
is vital to their emotional adjustment. 
If you think that those around you are 
indifferent to your work, you will not have 
much of an incentive to do things. This is 
especially true in the case of children. 
Adults may in spite of want of praise and 


appreciation carry on good work out of 
sentiments of loyalty and personal respon- 
sibility; but the sentiments of children are 
of a more elementary nature, being centred 
more on the persons immediately round 
them than on abstract virtues and 
ideals. 

Praise and appreciation is the life- 
breath of little children. It is a pity that 
parents and other relatives often regard 
as a nuisance the honest efforts of children 
to be helpful to their elders. It is true that 
grown-up individuals can do a number of 
things without children’s help and, still more, 
that children by putting in their unskilful 
and inexperienced hands are likely to delay 
some of the work and occasionally spoil 
it. For instance, mothers are afraid that 
the little ones may break crockery and 
may interfere with their race with time in 
getting things done for the household. As 
for fathers, are they not often inclined to 
shout at children and drive them away 
from their work? In this matter there 
is a redeeming feature in the poorer 
homes, for poor parents give a chance to 
their children to be practically useful through 
helpful activities. In such homes, however, 
there is another dangerous possibility of 
children’s need-to-be-useful being exploited 
by parents. Children want to help, and 
helping in real things—in real life situa. 
tions—has a value of its own which is 
higher than helping in seemingly serious 
but really artificial situations. Accepting the 
help of children in real life-situations is, 
however, often overdone by those parents 
who try to make children work as if they 
were grown-up persons. 


The need for play.—Children want 
to express themselves through appro- 
priate activities, but they cannot keep 
on doing the same kind of work for 
a long time. They want to play. The 
essence of play is that it is spon- 
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taneous activity which a _ person takes 
upon himself to be engaged in and from 
which the conception of the ‘‘must”’ 
of work is absent. The play habit is a great 
acquisition for grown-up persons: it ena- 
bles them to use their time pleasurably 
and it provides them with opportunities 
for social relations. To the child it is 
more, a vital necessity. Earlier in this 
study we noticed the importance of self- 
expression in the life of children, 
and this takes the form of play. In 
most Indian homes, no plan or thought is 
bestowed on children’s play. . Working 
class parents have no time _ to 
spare for the play of children—they 
consider that they have done all they can 
do for their children if they get them 
food, clothes, and some medicine when 
they fall ill. For all other things pertaining 
to children, they have no time—and 


children are neglected. In cities all people— 
both rich and poor—find so many things 
to attend to in their hurried life that they 


think they have little time to spare for the 
child. Rich or poor, very few people in 
India think it their duty to make 
arrangements for the play activities of 
children; and a fewer number think that 
they should themselves find time to play 
with children. Children, both in our 
cities and villages, are as a rule not provided 
with toys and other play materials. Our 
awakened civic sense leads us to think that 
somehow we should make provision for 
the games of older children and of the 
adolescent, but we have not yet begun to 
realise that the play-life of the small child 
is at least equally important. As a matter 
of fact, the latter’s play-life is possibly 
even more important than that of his elder 
brothers and sisters. It is usually recognized 
that it is through play that the small child 
acquires control over his own body and 
is able to exercise skill with his hands and 
feet. 
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Play has another very great value, 
which modern psychology and psychiatric 
methods have begun to stress. Young child- 
ren have feelings of hostility and aggression, 
arising out of their sense of frustration; 
and they must express them in some way 
or other. If they try to do it directly, in 
overt ways, they are reprimanded and puni- 
shed; and to repress them entirely is not 
possible and, even if it were possible, is 
harmful. In such a predicament the play- 
habit comes as a great help, being a means 
of releasing their feelings in harmless, in- 
offensive ways. Those who have read 
George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss might 
remember how the child Margaret ham- 
mered nails into the head of her doll when- 
ever she got angry with her aunts. Modern 
psychology shows that Margaret’s experi- 
ence is the experience of most children— 
they want to vent their feelings on some- 
thing or other, and play and play materials 
come handy for this purpose. 

Children may need psychiatric help.— 
Reference to the feelings of hostility of the 
child brings us to the last factor I wish 
to discuss in the situations that face Indian 
families today. It is recognized that the 
physical ailments of children should be 
attended to just as those of grown-up 
people. But, it is not recognized, as widely 
as it should be, that both adults and 
children have personality troubles that 
have an emotional origin which demand 
equal attention. When personality troubles 
take the grave form of malady known as 
psychosis or insanity, attempts are made to 
consult a qualified person. Such qualified 
persons, skilled psychiatrists, are very 
few in India; and they are consulted only 
when personal maladjustment has reached 
sO gtave a stage as to make the patient lose 
entire contact with reality. Minor and less 
advanced forms of mental troubles are, 
however, the ones in which psychiatrists 
can be of the greatest service. Such cases 
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are not usually referred to them in our 
country. It should be realised that these 
troubles do not come upon grown-up 
persons suddenly and abruptly; they have 


their roots extending right up to the 


early years of childhood. Hence it is most 
important that personality troubles are 
brought to the notice of qualified psychia- 
trists. 

Of vital national importance.—Unfortu- 
nately, such psychiatrists are conspicuous 
by their absence in most parts of India; 
nor have we generally begun to feel 
their need. Demand and supply are inter- 
dependent, and the present case is a clear 
example of both being absent. If there were 
more psychiatrists, parents would have 
referred the problems of their children to 
these experts, and if parents had felt the 
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need of doctors who can deal with psychic 
troubles prospective medical workers would 
have specialised in medical psychology. 
This vicious circle should be broken 
somewhere, and it will be most helpful 
and appropriate if influential agencies like 
the All India Women’s Conference, the 
Indian Medical Council and the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences take a lead in 
rousing the nation to the importance of 
safeguarding the mental health of children 
and of providing heads of families with 
skilled help whenever the need arises. 
That we have a long way to go before 
this goal is realized may be gathered from 
the fact that a course of lectures in psychc- 
logy has been provided for in medical 
colleges in India only during the last 
fifteen years. 
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Att Inp1A CONFERENCE OF SociAL Work, 1947 


Welcome Address by The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla, 
' Chairman of the Reception Committee 


It gives me very great pleasure as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee to 
welcome to this City social workers and 
representatives of social service agencies 
from all over India. I consider it the proud 
privilege of Bombay to be the venue of the 
first session of this All India Conference of 
Social Work. 


Social work in all its aspects has 
assumed vital and paramount importance 
since India achieved her independence on 
the 15th of August, because we must 
never allow ourselves to forget that one of 
the most cherished goals of free India is 
social justice. It is not enough that in free 
India men should be equal before the law 
and that evenhanded justiee should be 
meted out by courts of law. Nor is it 
enough that our political institutions should 
be democratic institutions and that we 
should conform to all the democratic 
principles—that men should be free, that 
there should be freedom of press, freedom 
of association and freedom of worship. 
It is equally important that there should be 
social justice in this country if we are to 
justify our freedom and establish our claim 
to be a progressive nation prepared to be 
judged by the highest standards laid down 
by thinkers and public men all the world 
over. 


What is social justice? Every human 
being belongs to some society or other. 
It may be a primitive society or it may be 
an advanced society and as such he owes 
a duty to society and he owes a loyalty to 
society. He has to obey its laws, and not 
only its laws but also its unwritten conven- 
tions. That is one side of the picture and 


unfortunately that is the side which is 
usually emphasised. It is apt to be forgotten 
that society in its turn owes a debt to 
every one who is its member. The Victorian 
ideal used to be the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but that ideal has now 
become a little tarnished and worn out. 
The ideal of today is that we must work 
for the greatest good of all members of 
society leaving out none from the all 
pervasive effects of social justice. 


There are certain fundamental social 
rights to which every citizen is entitled. 
The first and foremost is his right to work. 
I am using the word ‘‘right’”’ and not 
duty”, because every son of Adam has 
to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow 
and to that extent his duty is plain and 
simple. But there are thousands of able 
bodied men gifted with intelligence and 
talent for whom society can find nothing 
to do, however willing they might be to 
work, and it is this recognition of the right 
to work, which, to my mind, is the first 
principle of social justice. Every citizen 
is also entitled to be free from want. No 
society can furnish to every person luxury 
or comfort. Equally so, no society can refuse 
to a citizen those elementary rights which 
alone make it possible for a man to realise 
his manhood and not to sink to the degra- 
dation of beasts and animals. Every one 
is also entitled, while he remains a useful 
member of society, to feel that he has 
security, not security in many possessions, 
or in riches, or in the hoardings of a life- 
time, but security in the thought that in 
his old age the labour and hard work that 
he has put in would give him deserving 
comfort and ease and that in the event 
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of his being cut off in the prime of his life, 
his dependents would be looked after by 
society till they are in a position to be on 
their legs. 


We are often prone to pass severe 
judgments on the failings and _ short- 
comings of our fellowmen. In doing so, 
we often forget to what a large extent this 
is due to frustrations and maladjustments 
for which society is largely responsible. 
Our function, therefore, should be not so 
much to judge as to understand, not to 
condemn but to abolish the cause of frustra- 
tions and to set right the maladjustments. 


A clear cut distinction must be drawn 
between charity and social justice. When 
you give charity, you are giving something 
to which the person receiving it is not 
entitled. It almost inevitably engenders in 
the mind of the donor a sense of superiority 
that he has done well in the eye of the Lord; 
on the other hand, in doing social justice 
you are only paying society’s debts to the 
person who is its creditor, and whether 
the debt is paid by the society as such or 
by individuals constituting the society, 
there is nothing more sanctimonious about 
the deed than the discharging of one’s duty. 


In our country, in all communities 
we have had a very high sense of benevo- 
lence and charity; munificent donations 
have been given to relieve poverty and 
distress and to advance education and other 
deserving causes. But, unfortunately, we 
have on the whole lacked a social sense. 
We have rarely thought in terms of society, 
Our thoughts have either run in communal 
grooves or if we are sufficiently broad- 
minded we have taken a humanitarian 
view. But underlying all this has always 
been that feeling that the poor and the 
downtrodden deserve to be helped by 
those who are better off. We have never 
felt strongly that poverty, disease, illiteracy 
are all social evils which can be eradicated. 


8 


In order to eradicate them the first step 
is to hate them passionately and to realise 
that these evils were not ordained by God 
but are man made and can be done away 
with by man. 


Unfortunately—and I wish to be 
quite frank—both the great religions in 
India, the Hindu and the Muslim religions 
have inculcated a philosophy which has 
had the unfortunate effect of making men 
tolerate these evils. The Hindu with his 
theory of karma often believes that what 
a man suffers here is preordained and that 
he is born in this world for the sins that 
he committed in a past life. The Muslim 
with his belief in kismat equally believes 
that suffering, if destined, has to be gone 
through cheerfully and inevitably. This is 
the philosophy we have to fight against. 
There is nothing inevitable or sacred or 
ordained about poverty, disease or illi- 
teracy. It is a comfortable and convenient 
philosophy, which, people to whom the 
Gods have been kind and who have been 
brought up in the lap of luxury, hug to 
themselves in order not to be reminded 
that millions of men in this country are 
living in the most abject poverty and in 
conditions which are a disgrace to any 
civilised society. 


One of the problems this Conference 
will have to tackle will be to what extent 
social service must be rendered by private 
effort and to what extent by the State. The 
doctrine of laissez-faire has already died a 
natural death. No one now suggests that 
it is not the duty of the State to redress 
social wrongs and social injustices. But 
in our country the task is so colossal that 
it is impossible to expect the State on the 
threshold of its nascent existence to under- 
take the gigantic work of being the sole 
dispenser of social justice which ulti- 
mately it must become. Therefore, for a 
long time to come, there will always be 
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need and pressing need for a host of in- 
dividual social workers and private social 
agencies, and I am sure during its delibera- 
tions this Conference will consider how 
the work of these individuals and agencies 
should be co-ordinated so as to produce 
the best and most satisfactory result. I do 
not wish to suggest that the State has not 
even in the immediate future to play a very 
big part in doing social justice. No indi- 
vidual and no private agency can possibly 
have the funds or the organisation which 
are at the disposal of government. 


It is indeed a curious irony of history 
that when a country is waging war its 
patriotism touches the highest level and 
people are prepared to pour out millions 
in the work of destruction, and also more 
nobly in alleviating suffering which is 
caused by that very destruction; but 
when the country goes back to peace, 
somehow the tide of patriotism begins to 
run out and we have not the enthusiasm 
or the farsightedness to spend a hundredth 
of what we were prepared to spend on 
devising and forging devilish instruments 
of destruction. 


For a long time thinking men in India 
have felt that our social conscience re- 
quires to be roused and attempts have been 
made from time to time to organise social 
work and put it on a sound footing. As 
early as 1889, we had the Indian National 
Social Conference with whose work the 
name of Mr. Justice Ranade will always 
be associated. That Conference went on for 
nearly 35 years. Then we had the Social 
Service Conference, the first session of 
which was held in Calcutta in December, 
1917 and its first President was no less a 
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person than Mahatma Gandhi, one of the 
greatest social workers India or perhaps 
the world has produced. But the continuity 
of these conferences has never been 
kept up and they seem to be more spas- 
modic than something with an internal 
strength which goes on growing and expan- 
ding. People with a sensitive socialconscience 
have also established in different parts 
of the country Seva Sadans and Seva 
Samitis and Social Service Leagues, but 
I am glad that the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences in Bombay, one of the finest, if 
not the finest, institutions of its kind in 
India, ultimately gave a lead in the matter 
and called a meeting of various social 
welfare agencies in this City to organise an 
All India Conference of Social Work and 
this Conference, which I have the honour 
to address, is the result of that lead given 
by the teachers and alumni of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. I sincerely 
hope that this Conference will succeed 
in drawing the attention of Government 
and of the citizens of this State to the 
many social ills from which India suffers 
and also in pointing out the ways and 
means by which conditions in this country 
can be ameliorated. I hope the work of the 
Conference will not end by merely passing 
resolutions and then breaking up to meet 
again after a year. The object of the or- 
ganisers is to do something practical and 
concrete, not merely to arouse the social 
conscience, but to make both Government 
and individuals to work in their own res- 
pective spheres so that our free and in- 
dependent India should not only boast of a 
political democracy but should become a 
country where her citizens can lead a good 
and happy life. 
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Inaugural Address by The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime Minister of Bombay 


It is indeed a great privilege for me to 
be invited to inaugurate this Conference 
where so many distinguished men and 
women from different parts of the country 
have assembled to consider problems con- 
nected with the organisation of social work. 
I am grateful to you for having given me 
this opportunity to meet such a galaxy of 
social workers and to revive contacts with 
many old friends. The object of this Con- 
ference, as we all know, is to enable social 
workers from different fields to exchange 
ideas and experience and, in particular, to 
assist in establishing a standing organisation 
for studying problems, disseminating 
information and providing facilities for 
exchange of views regarding social work. In 
a vast country like ours not only are social 
problems different in different areas and 
groups, but they are even related to different 
stages of social development and a central 
clearing house of information is bound to 
be of, great value. Besides, as each social 
worker is naturally, restricted -in practice 
to a small part of the total field, opportu- 
nities of organised contact are essential 
in order to make the accumulated experi- 
ence of some generally available to all. 
I trust that the deliberations of this con- 
ference will lead to a clearer perception 
of the many problems which are going to 
be discussed here and will result in establish- 
ing an organisation with a definite 
programme of co-ordinated activity of 
social service by scientific methods. 


I would take this occasion to make a 
plea for a true and correct appreciation 
of what we understand by society. ‘‘The 
whole succession of men during many ages” 
said Pascal ‘‘should be considered as one 
man ever living and constantly learning.” 
This is the true organic view of humanity 
regarded either, as a single whole or in its 
several races, nations or communities. The 


Purusha Sukta of the Hindu has given 
us the same conception. ‘‘The apophthegm 
is not primarily of political or of ethical 
significance but is a statement of natural 
history.” Speaking of the ascent of man, 
in his beautiful book ‘‘Work and Wealth— 
A Human Valuation” Hobson says, ‘‘There 
is no clear evidence of the continuous 
ascent of man regarded as an individual, at 
any rate within historical times. There is 
evidence of the ascent of human society 
towards a larger and closer complexity of 
human relations and a clearer intellectual 
and moral consciousness. This means that 
mankind as a whole and its several societies 
are becoming more capable of a human 
valuation and of a collective conduct of 
affairs guided by this conscious process.” 
So long as society is spoken of and thought 
of as an abstraction, no social conduct 
is, in his opinion, sound or safe. ‘‘For an 
abstraction is incapable of calling forth 
our reverence, regard or love. And until we 
attribute to society such a form and degree 
of personality as can evoke in us those 
interests and emotions which personality 
alone can win, the social-will will not be able 
to perform great works.” Here is food for 
thought for all of us and we should pursue 
this line of thought even if it is difficult. 


The traditions of social service in this 
country have been of the highest. There 
have always been thousands of men and 
women who, in their own quiet manner, 
have devoted themselves to the service of 
their fellow beings. Their example cannot 
but inspire humility and reverence in all 
of us. ‘‘Among many human desires there 
is a unique desire—the desire to do right” 
and among other moral resources men 
possess ‘‘a sense of obligation towards the 
good as their mind conceives it.”’ That is 
why there have been, are, and always will be 
social workers. Social workers, however, 
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are usually so deeply absorbed in doing 
social work that they rarely have the time 
to think about social work. And so, if social 
effort is to be directed along scientific lines 
it would be useful to survey the situation 
as a whole and perceive the fundamentals 
of its organisation from time to time. 


The aim of social work, as generally 
understood, is to remove social injustice, to 
relieve distress, to prevent suffering and 
to assist the weaker members of society to 
rehabilitate themselves and their families, 
and, in short, to fight the five giant evils of 
(1) physical want, (2) disease, (3) ignorance, 
(4) squalor, and (5) idleness. We must 
analyse the various aspects of these pro- 
blems. Connected as I am with the machi- 
nery of Government, I may perhaps be 
permitted to refer primarily to the problem 
of ‘‘the State and Social Services” which 
you have put down first in the order of 
your deliberations. I do not know what 
specific problems are going to be discussed 
under this head, but I should like to say 
something on this which, to my mind, is a 
fundamental break with the existing ways of 
thinking. 


In the past, Government in this 
country has held itself more or less aloof 
from the field of social service and it is but 
natural that social workers should be 
agitated over the proper relation of the 
State to social service in future. I should 
like to remind you that we are now meeting 
in a new atmosphere of freedom where 
the old inhibitions no longer hold. The 
State now belongs to the people and the 
fulfilment of the highest functions of the 
State lies in its transformation into a social 
service corporation. You have no doubt 
heard of the famous expression ‘‘construc- 
tive programme” of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
has always maintained that the fulfilment of 
the constructive programme is Swaraj. 
I am sure you know the all comprehensive 
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nature of the constructive programme. 
Instead, therefore, of thinking merely in 
terms of a relation between the State and 
social services, the State must be looked 
upon as an agency of social service and all 
its activities must hereafter be judged by 
reference solely to the social interests which 
they promote. The truth of this statement 
may not perhaps be grasped by those 
who have been accustomed to look upon 
social work as a distinct field, clearly 
divided from political and economic re- 
form. This compartmental attitude may have 
some academic usefulness even now, and 
was, perhaps, justified in the context of our 
political subjection in the past, but it is, 
I submit, wholly inappropriate to the new 
concept of the State in which we want to 
live. Political and economic reconstruction 
are in fact the foundations of social welfare. 
The main function of our political and 
economic organisation today is to create 
conditions which prevent the rise of social 
distress and social maladjustment. The State 
and social workers are really attackirfg two 
sides of the same problem—the preventive 
and the curative. In trying to abolish igno- 
rance, poverty, drink, dirt and disease, the 
State is doing social work of the highest 
magnitude. The State is, therefore, a social 
service organisation, par excellence. You 
will see the propriety of this remark if you 
consider the trend of the activities of 


UNO, UNESCO, ILO, etc. 


I have said this in order to emphasise 
the new outlook that must animate our 
efforts in future. It must make us realise 
that social work in the sense in which the 
term is generally understood is only a part 
of the total effort required from the 
community as a whole to provide a healthy 
and happy life for its members. Society 
exists in the co-operation of individuals. 
*‘Once let us realise society as possessing 
a unity and life of its own to the furtherance 
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of which each of us contributes in the 
pursuance of the particular life we call 
our own, the so-called sacrifices we are 
called upon to make for that longer life 
will be considered no longer as encroach- 
ments upon but enlargements of our per- 
sonality.’”’ We must substitute for the attain- 
ment of individual welfare the ideal and the 
standard of social welfare. If we do so, it is 
necessary for the State as well as social 
workers to perceive their functions in this 
new context. I do not say that our State 
is in fact today fulfilling this function to 
your or my satisfaction. We have just taken 
over an administrative machinery which 
was geared perhaps to other purposes and it 
will naturally take some time for the State 
to ensure for its service a body of able 
and devoted servants inspired by this 
new purpose and selfless activity. I am sure 
the Conference will suggest ways and means 
how this could be done in the best and 
quickest manner. Much could perhaps be 
done by providing facilities for higher 
education in social sciences in the Univer- 
sities, or by instituting compulsory courses 
of practical social work, or by providing 
specialised training in social activities; but 
the main problem is to instil in the minds of 
all who are connected with the functions 
of Government, the spirit of service. 
Everything that increases knowledge of 
social conditions and methods of work is 
valuable, but the capacity and willingness 
to put that knowledge to proper use are 
much more important and will be evolved 
by a true appreciation of the nature of 
society. 


The problem is not merely one of 
educating the civil servant. To my mind, 
social work will have found its true place 
in our life only when all members of society 
are made to look upon it as a part and 
parcel of their way of living. Instead of 
considering social work as something out- 


side, and, therefore, distinct from our 
personal work, we have to cultivate a new 
outlook by which whatever we do in 
practice of our career, profession or busi- 
ness is in discharge of our social 
responsibilities. Until this is done, the 
majority of the members of the community 
will be living a double life in which social 
work is looked upon as a diversion or 
sort of ‘‘extra,’’ spare time work to be done 
at leisure. That way, we shall continue to 
witness the tragedy by which we ourselves 
contribute to the creation of the problems 
we are called upon to solve. This will be 
ultimately avoided only by the provision of 
a proper ethical background to our system 
of education and the creation of economic 
institutions which make for comparative 
equality of opportunity. Both these are 
tasks in which the State is called upon to 
give the lead. 


Let us, however, realise that, given 
the best possible social order, the most 
enlightened State and the most responsible 
individual conduct, there will still be need 
for tackling certain specialised problems of 
social work which must be dealt with by a 
body of workers trained for the purpose 
and able to devote themselves whole 
time to it. Want is bound to be there. For, 
as has been said, ‘‘However much humaa 
ingenuity may increase the treasures which 
nature provides for the satisfaction of 
human needs, they can never be sufficient to 
satisfy all human wants, for man unlike 
other creatures is gifted and cursed with an 
imagination which extends his appetites 
beyond the requirements of subsistence. 
Human society will never escape the pro- 
blem of the equitable distribution of the 
physical and cultural goods which provide 
for the fulfilment and preservation of 
human life.”” The magnitude of this pro- 
blem in our country is unbelievably great, 
In addition to several age-old problems, 
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we have with us the recent social changes 
due to the economic and educational 
impact of the West. Add to these the al- 
most staggering problem of rehabilitation 
brought about by forced migrations of 
millions of people during the last few 
weeks, and you will see that there is an 
almost unlimited field for social work. 
There are many aspects of the problems 
created by this social dislocation which 
can be directly tackled by Government 
and these are being attended to as far as lies 
within the resources of the State. But you 
will agree that there are many others which 
will have to be taken up by individuals and 
by private social agencies, for there is a 
special need today for a band of social 
workers capable of identifying themselves 
with the sufferers, living among them, 
sharing their common sorrows, and yet 
imparting to them the necessary courage 
to help rebuild themselves and their homes. 
I say this because I am convinced that in 
handling human problems of a delicate 
nature, the personal touch plays a very 
significant part. Organisations of social 
work are no doubt necessary if the problems 
are to be solved systematically and on a large 
scale, but we would be defeating our own 
purpose if we made social work so 
completely institutional and therefore im- 
personal as to deprive it of the human 
element in it. Spontaneity which is the very 
essence of social service must be preserved 
at all costs. 

In the opinion of some great thinkers, 


‘‘Political reforms cannot be expected to 
produce much general betterment unless 
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large numbers of individuals undertake the 
transformation of their personality,” a 
radical and permanent transformation of 
personality is their prescription. Meanwhile, 
‘‘politicians can do something to create a 
social environment which will promote 
this object.” I would suggest that in setting 
up institutions for training social workers 
an attempt should be made to develop 
the personality and character of the trainee 
so as to produce a disciplined and well- 
equipped young person capable of handling 
problems with sympathy and imagina- 
tion. 


It is the privilege of social workers to 
do their most arduous duties in a silent 
and unostentatious manner, away from the 
glare of publicity and unmindful of the 
laurels that may be heaped on their com- 
peers in other fields. The supreme com- 
pensation for their endeavour lies in the 
satisfaction they feel and the joy they bring 
to the homes of their less fortunate 
brothers. Virtue is its own reward. We 
must first concentrate on what is practical 
and urgent. There are no cut-and-dried 
solutions of social problems. After all, 
the search for right living is a continuous 
process. Social problems assume new 
patterns in every age and therefore need 
new solutions. We can only do our best 
by approaching them in a spirit of inquiry, 
and apply ourselves to their solutions 
with all the sincerity of purpose we can 
command so as to fulfil the purpose of 
human life and make it happy, healthy 
and worth living. I declare this Conference 
open. I wish it all success. 


Report regarding the Organising of the Conference by 
Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Hon. General Secretary 


None of you assembled here may have 
any doubt about the propriety of holding 
an All India Conference of Social Work 


at this juncture. When the country is 
passing through a tremendous socio-econo- 
mic upset and upheaval, and we are faced 
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with a human exodus from long-established 
homelands on an unprecedented scale in 
the history of man, we can appreciate all the 
more readily the significance of such a 
Conference, or the need for correct leader- 
ship in the sphere of human relief and 
rehabilitation on the part of workers, who 
have spent their lives in tackling such 
problems and are fitted by their training and 
experience to give guidance in such matters. 
All the same, the delegates who have come 
from far and near would like to know an 
account of the activities that have resulted in 
the holding of this Conference. With your 
permission, therefore, I shall try to give 
you a brief account of the efforts that have 
gone into the organising of this Conference 
and the object the organisers have in 
view. 


At a time when, with the morning rays 
of independence dawning on the horizon, 
our country’s energies were being bent 
unitedly towards creative and constructive 
work for the socio-economic, educational 
and cultural amelioration of the masses, the 
Alumni Association of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, in the beginning of this 
year, conceived the happy idea of organising 
a Conference of Social Work on an All 
India basis. One of the objects kept in 
view was to bring social workers, scattered 
all over the country doing field work in 
various spheres, together on one platform 
in order to enable them to discuss their 
common problems, exchange their varied 
experiences and take counsel together so 
as to lead to mutual advantage, and to the 
improvement of their work and technique. 
Another objective was to explore the 
possibilities of establishing on a permanent 
footing an Indian Conference of Social 
Work, so as to help in co-ordinating 
welfare services affecting the peoples of 
India, give advice and guidance, and act as 
a clearing house of information on all 


‘ 
scientific and systematic relief and rehabili- 
tation work done in the country. 


Accordingly, a preliminary meeting of 
various social service agencies in the City 
of Bombay was convened in May, 1947 and 
the subject discussed thereat. This meeting 
of the Organising Committee with Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, the Director of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, as Chairman, 
decided to convene an All India Conference 
of Social Work, as till then, we had no 
specific inkling of the subsequent partition 
of the country. A Working Committee 
was formed of prominent social workers 
and other representative interests with 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa as Chairman, myself 
as Honorary General Secretary, Mrs. 
Mithan J. Lam and Mrs. Khadija Shuffi 
Tyabji as Joint Hon. Treasurers and 
Messrs. M. S. Gore and B. Chatterji as 
Joint Hon. Secretaries. The Working Com- 
mittee appointed five Sub-Committees to 
carry out the varied work and commissions 
inevitable upon the organising of a Confer- 
ence of this magnitude, viz.:— 


(a) Steering Sub-Committee with 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa as Chair- 
man and Mr. T. L. Kochavara 
as Secretary. 


(b) Constitution Sub-Committee 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Mangal- 
das M. Pakvasa as Chairman, 
Mr. N. H. Pandya as Vice- 
Chairman and Mr. Meher Nana- 
vatty as Secretary. 


(c) Finance Sub-Committee with 
Lady Rama Rao as Chairman, 
Mrs. Bapsey Sabavala as Vice- 
Chairman and Miss N. B. 
Sidhwa as Secretary. 


(d) Publicity Sub-Committee with 
Mr. K. A. Abbas and on his 
resignation, Mr. Homi J. H. 
Taleyarkhan as Chairman and 








Mr. W. D. Kulkarni as 
Secretary. 


(e) General Arrangements and 
Volunteers Organisation Sub- 
Committee with Mrs. Gulestan 
R. Billimoria as Chairman and 
Mr. Meher Nanavatty as Secre- 


tary. 


The Reception Committee was formed 
under the able chairmanship of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla. 


Among all the horses and mares ap- 
pointed to run this long distance race, 
somewhat of a tiring nature, there were no 
flukes or outsiders selected except one 
and that was your unfortunate Honorary 
General Secretary. Why a very heavily 
overworked and busy civic official was 
selected for this signal honour and taxing 
task, I have not yet been able to fathom. 
I suspect there must have been some sinister 
conspiracy on the part of my friends, 
Dr. Kumarappa, Mr. Masani, Prof. Choksi, 
Messrs. Gore and Chatterjee, the secret of 
of which they have not yet divulged to 
me, but which I hope they will presently 
do, now that the Conference has been 
successfully inaugurated. 


It is not claimed that this Conference 
of Social Work is the first of its kind. One 
called ‘‘The Indian National Social Con- 
ference’ was started as early as 1889 under 
the guidance of the late Mr. Justice M. G. 
Ranade to deal with problems of social 
reform, and held annual sessions almost for 
35 years. Thereafter, in 1916, when the 
Indian National Congress met in Lucknow, 
the idea of starting an All India Organisation 
of Social Workers was first conceived at 
the suggestion of Mr. D. N. Maitra, 
founder of the Bengal Social Service League, 
who, I am glad to inform you, has blessed 
the idea of this Conference, and has asked us 
to call it not the first but the Fifth All 
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India Conference. Accordingly, the first 
Social Service Conference was held at 
Calcutta in December, 1917, simultaneously 
with the session of the Indian National 
Congress. It will gladden your hearts, 
ladies and gentlemen, to know that the 
first President of this Conference was no 
less a personality than the architect of 
India’s freedom, and one of the greatest 
social workers India has produced, namely, 
Mahatma Gandhi. The second session of 
the Conference was held in 1918 at Delhi 
under the presidentship of no less a dis- 
tinguished daughter of India than Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, the Acting Governor of 
the United Provinces. 


The continuity of the Conference was, 
however, broken thereafter and efforts 
were again made in 1922 at the third Social 
Service Conference in Madras to revive 
the All India Organisation. The fourth 
session was held in December, 1923 in 
Bombay, with Sir Lallubhai Shamaldas, 
the father of our popular Finance Minister 
and a sincere social worker, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Vaikunth Mehta, as the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and Dr. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, whose birth centenary we 
celebrated only last month all over the 
country, as its President. The all India 
body seems to have again met with mishap 
and in subsequent years only provincial 
conferences were held in Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay and other places. In view of the 
chequered history of this attempt, let us 
sincerely hope, our organisers will show 
greater grit and not allow this Conference 
to meet the fate of its predecessors. It 
is to ward off the evil eye that dogged the 
steps of the last Conference that we are 
perhaps wisely changing the name and 
number of our fresh effort. 


While we were carrying on with the 
work of this Conference, our Chairman 
received a letter from Mr. Howard R. 
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national Conference of Social Work, 
U.S.A., asking him to take steps to get a 
National Committee appointed, so that it 
could arrange to send delegates or represen- 
tatives to the International Conference 
of Social Work to be held in New York 
in April, 1948. We thought it advisable to 
place this question of appointing such 
a National Committee before the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, the establish- 
ment of which on a permanent footing is 
one of the main objectives of this Confer- 
ence. 

You will thus see, ladies and gentle- 
men, that the organisers have started the 
idea of a country-wide Conference not a 
moment too soon. Not only is the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work legiti- 
mately being revived after its interruption 
during war years, but the history of a vast 
world-wide relief organisation like the 
UNRRA, with the stupendous task of 
succouring millions of derelict and dis- 
rupted citizens, families and even govern- 
ments entrusted to it, brings home to us 
the significance and need of social work in 
a war-distracted world with unbalanced 
economies all round. Besides, social work 
is as old as mankind, and India has always 
given a high place to the virtue of charity 
and the acts of relieving human or animal 
suffering. Yet we cannot claim that in the 
existing socio-economic structure of Indian 
Society, we are today witnessing a healthy 
social organism. With more than 50 per 
cent of our population always on the 
verge of poverty, with 90 per cent steeped 
in’ ignorance and unalphabetism and with 
nearly 30 per cent suffering from disease, 
ill-health or undernourishment, we have 
necessarily to face all the problems that are 
inevitable upon a highly handicapped and 
severely maladjusted population—what can- 
not but be, as it seems to me, an unhealthy or 
sick society. Such social sickness is to be 
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Knight, Secretary General of the Inter- found in China and parts of the Near 


Middle, and Far East. Some of the Western 
countries have been reduced to the same 
sickly state by the last World War. This 
social sickness in various spheres of life can 
be removed by treating the root causes of 
the malady, if ever we are going to get rid 
of it and attain a vital, healthy and well 
integrated social structure. And it has been 
proved by long experience of social workers 
that a scientific treatment of social maladies 
is always less costly in the long run than 
haphazard or unsystematised relief. 

The Western world has learnt by long 
experience that poverty and its attendant 
ills cannot be eradicated by pity or punish- 
ment, which were the remedies long applied 
all the world over; that its removal demands 
the study and survey of root causes and their 
scientific treatment. So long as the theory 
of pity and punishment held the field, we 
had, by and large, only private philan- 
thropy and religious orders tackling the 
problems of human suffering and destitu- 
tion. The State only interfered when riots 
or mob violence threatened its existence 
or the security of the vested interests. All 
our institutions during this epoch were, 
therefore, necessarily of a post-mortem 
character. We thought of alms when 
people went hungry and begging; we 
thought of dispensaries and hospitals whea 
people got sick and epidemics threatened; 
we built jails and penitentiaries when 
criminals violated social safety or the 
sanctity of ownership of property. All along 
we tried to relieve obvious human suffering 
after it had occurred and assumed a virulent 
external manifestation, and then largely 
by post-mortem remedies and treatment in 
the nature not of resuscitation but 
patch-work. All social maladies we took to 
be natural and inevitable. In our country 
we even propounded the nebulous theory 
of karma to explain them away and give 
false unction to our stinging conscience. 
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We did not look beyond the symptoms 
of the social diseases, we did not try to 
attack the root causes, fearing always and 
arguing that doing so was a more difficult 
and more costly task. We firmly believed 
that palliative measures were cheaper than 
preventive ones. 


But the last eighty years of the study 
of sociology asa science, the employment of 
scientific methods of treatment of social 
ills and handicaps through psychiatric and 
other humanitarian measures, fortified by 
the results of preventive medicine and 
mental hygiene, and more so by measures 
of security, positive health and well- 
being of groups and communities, 
have gradually convinced social workers in 
the West that preventive work is far more 
efficient and beneficial and less costly in 
the long run than curative or palliative 
measures. 


A slow and subtle but revolutionary 
transformation has therefore come over 
Western society, and it has slowly emerged 
from the ancient charity relief notion of 
social services to the more constructive 
and humanitarian ideal and practice, as 
in the realm of preventive medicine, of 
ensuring positive socio-economic health. So 
the reformatory school or borstal in- 
stitution is taking the place of or supplemen- 
ting the prison, the health centre replacing 
or supplementing the hospital. They are 
gradually abandoning the ancient and obso- 
lescent practice of attempting to make the 
maimed, mutilated and handicapped people 
whole, and are following the lesson of the 
truly practical house-wife, i.e., of putting 
a stitch in time to save nine. 


The West has gradually come to 
recognise the value of human personality 
and the benefits of a relatively equali- 
tarian society, and from the old idea of 
relief of misery and suffering, it has evolved 
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the idea of rehabilitation, or the re-adjust- 
ment and reassimilation of the handi- 
capped man, woman or child to his 
family and social milieu. It is because 
of this State recognition of the fundamental 
right of every honest citizen to the decencies 
of life, without having to depend upon the 
degrading dole of personal philanthropy, 
institutional charity or state relief, that 
public assistance in Europe and America 
has long assumed the form of social 
insurance and social legislation, as witness- 
ed in education acts, health and un- 
employment insurance, maternity benefits, 
old age ‘and widow’s pensions, orphan 
and children’s acts, juvenile delinquency, 
workmen’s compensation, factory acts, 
etc. The State which is but a concentrated 
and highly organised part of society with 
delegated powers to achieve social good, 
is slowly but ‘steadily coming to recognise 
that its most important function is not 
merely to keep law and order, though in 
our country these are also of fundamental 
significance for the time being, but that 
it has a wider and more positive function 
to perform, and that is to take all steps 
in its power to bring about social equity 
and justice among its peoples and ensure 
all of them a decent existence. 


I would not like to worry you, ladies 
and gentlemen, with the interesting history 
of relief and rehabilitation in the West, 
tackling the entire personality of the handi- 
capped man, woman and child, and the 
central idea of their readjustment to the 
social milieu. It is a great step forward over 
the crude idea of patronage and the personal 
pleasure of giving alms or dole, the right 
of the donor to give and the obligation of 
the derelict to receive. It is also a great 
step forward from the post-mortem relief, 
permeating our entire concept of treating 
social maladjustments. From these negative 
ideas of palliative and post-mortem repair 

















of human derelicts, largely brought about 
by varied social causes, the Western 
world is advancing towards the positive 
concept of social health and social security 
as a necessary condition of a normal 
and healthy society, if every citizen is to 
attain a modicum of happiness to which 
he is entitled. That is the significance of the 
still-born Atlantic Charter promising an 
assurance of four freedoms to every 
citizen. It is not an imaginary concept 
either. Some of the smaller countries like 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Switzerland 
have made enviable strides in the direction 
of social justice and social security by 
their appropriate social legislation and 
wisely planned State social services, and 
Russia has been struggling hard to attain 
the same end in her own way, and has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree, even 
though our political prejudices may not 
permit us to admit it. 


Our country is, unfortunately, still 
far away not only from the concept of 
social security and social justice, but 
even from the concept of scientific and 
constructive treatment of social handicaps. 
We are still in the age of trying to heal 
our festering social sores by post-mortem 
patch-work here and there. The result is 
that our wealth and effort seem to be largely 
wasted without proportionate results that 
accrue from a systematic handling of social 
ills. Only one or two examples will be 
enough to show what I mean. Our charity 
endowments in this city have been mul- 
tiplying fast for the last fifty years, and yet 
we find that the number of our destitutes 
and dole recipients is steadily mounting. 
We have been giving alms for years 
and instead of such stray charity eradicating 
beggary, the number of our real and profes- 
sional beggars has been increasing. We at 
one time built houses and chawls in our 
city, and they remained long untenanted. 
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We built hospitals and dispensaries but 
unwilling people have to be persuaded to go 
to them for treatment and cure. We are 
building more but ill-equipped houses and 
the number of our tuberculous is growing. 
All these contrary, untoward and unexpec- 
ted results are largely due to our not 
supplying the true needs of the people 
after a proper study of individual and social 
conditions, nor tackling the root causes, 
but due to applying incomplete or patch- 
work remedies in order to salve our con- 
science. Here then is the need of an‘adequate 
preliminary social survey, of scientific 
and systematic social service, and the 
charting of co-ordinated programmes by 
various social service agencies co-opera- 
ting together so that our effort can bear 
fruit, as it should, in the progressive eradica- 
tion of the causes that give rise to destitu- 
tion, disease, crime and social vices. 


In this co-ordinated social effort at 
scientifically tackling our social maladies, 
the State will and must play an_ increa- 
singly important and forward role. If we 
read the signs of the times correctly, 
governments of the future are going to be 
looked upon not only as vast and powerful 
social welfare agencies, but they will be 
also judged as regards their value and use- 
fulness by the amount of social good that 
they can encompass for the generality of 
their citizens. Their justification will be 
the extent of their usefulness to society, 
not the wilful exercise of their vast powers 
delegated to them for effecting social good 
and social justice. 


In the Western countries, the increasing 
social legislation referred to above has had 
its repercussions on the educational system 
and the status and training of the social 
worker. There are courses for degrees, 
diplomas and certificates for theoretical 
and practical training in almost every 
Western university, and both the voluntary 
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and professional social workers as well as 
public administrators take one or the other 
course of training. Social work is no longer 
considered the perquisite or pastime of the 
rich and leisured class. The complex pro- 
blems of the physically, economically, 
mentally and morally handicapped demand 
expert care and attention, which only 
trained social workers and psychiatrists 
can give. It is now realised that mere 
desire, zeal and sympathy, however 
exuberant and genuine, are not enough for 
the rehabilitation of the personality of 
variously handicapped but still willing, 
feeling and thinking human beings. Over and 
above the virtues of sympathy, aptitude, 
patience and kindliness, the qualifications 
of tact, training, accumulated experience of 
case work, and a thorough understanding 
of the background of society and the victims 
of maladjustment are necessary. 


To the vast problems of the relief and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped and mal- 
adjusted millions of our country, we have 
now added the terrifying problem of millions 
of refugees and evacuees uprooted from 
the soil, from their homes and habitats, 
from their avocations and set habits of life. 
To rehabilitate them to normalcy even as 
regards their bare economic sustenance is 
going to be a problem of the first magnitude 
for years. To solve their many other pro- 
blems of social, psychological and cultural 
readjustment will be a formidable task that 
may defy the herculean efforts of a mighty 
and wealthy government. Whoever con- 
ceived this idea and however it arose under 
unfortunate and catastrophic circumstances, 
it appears, none had given much thought to 
the socio-psychological, vocational and 
economic implications, consequences and 
repercussions of the movement and 
transfer of such vast hordes of men, 
women and children from their traditional 
milieu. Those who can conceive of the 
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magnitude of the tasks involved in the 
rehabilitation of uprooted individuals and 
families would still hope that light may 
dawn on the leaders, that they may stop 
any further transfer or evacuation of popu- 
lations, and that negotiations may be 
started at the highest levels to persuade at 
least those people, who can safely return to 
their original home-lands, to do so at the 
earliest opportunity under adequate pro- 
tection from the respective governments and 
majority communities. This will be a less 
costly process both in money and in human 
labour and happiness. Till then, the social 
workers all over India and Pakistan will be 
put on their metal with regard to the in- 
numerable problems of the relief and 
rehabilitation of our unfortunate brethren, 
in whose sad plight our country has suffered 
a tragic setback of at least one generation 
of human effort, which would have gone a 
long way towards the progress and 
prosperity of our countrymen at such a 
critical juncture in the history of our 
country. 


The above in a nutshell is the raison 
d’etre of convening this Conference as far as 
I am able to understand, and we are glad 
that governments are participating in it 
by sending representatives from various 
departments. The Government of India and 
the Governments of Bombay, Madras, the 


United Provinces, Hyderabad and others’ 


have sent delegates and we are glad to see 
Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities or 
their accredited representatives also taking 
part in the Conference. It is a happy augury 
for our country’s brighter future, which is 
bound to dawn, after the present troubles, 
tribulations and birth-pangs of a revolu- 
tionary renaissance are over, and the anti- 
social elements and influences that are 
fomenting trouble and strife to serve their 
own nefarious ends are found out, exposed 
d removed. 
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The organisers have, however, felt 
that the Conference should not be reduced 
to an annual venue for letting off steam by 
frustrated social workers, professional or 
otherwise, nor for providing a less innocent 
amusement of merely making speeches and 
passing resolutions. It has-been felt that 
such a Conference should be a clearing 
ground for ideas, for discussing new 
methods of work, new technique of tackling 
the vast and important problems of relief 
as well as rehabilitation. The points of 
agreement and salient contributions to 
knowledge and thought may be put before 
the general body of interested social 
workers, before welfare agencies and ot- 
ganisations, before the relevant governments 
and the general public so that social work 
may be given a scientific and systematic 
turn and a practical bias. 


This could not be done if papers were 
accepted for discussion at random as they 
came in, nor was it possible to discuss any 
and every topic of social work, all the many 
problems that beset social workers and the 
difficult questions of relief and rehabilita- 
tion that face welfare organisations and 
governments. It was, therefore, considered 
advisable to divide the work of the Con- 
ference into a few sections on specific 
subjects. Accordingly, eight Sections have 
been formed this year and papers invited 
from various persons, who are either doing 
actual field work therein, or are closely 
connected with the work relating to their 
sections or sub-heads. The sections which 
will meet from tomorrow separately in 
their respective rooms, are :— 


1. State and Social Services, 


2. Community Organisation and 
Rehabilitation, 


3. Family and Child Welfare Ser- 


vices, 


4. Youth Organisations, 
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5. Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped and the Maladjusted, . 


6. Private Philanthropy and Social 
Welfare, 


7. Co-operation between Social 
Welfare Agencies and Co-ordi-, 
nation of Social Work, 


8. Training and Equipment of the 
Social Worker. 


You will notice, ladies and gentlemen, 
that even these eight subjects are vast 
and cover many fields of social life, activity 
and endeavour. About 30 papers and 20 
abstracts have been received on various 
subjects from students, professors, officials 
and field-workers. Let us hope the deli- 
berations of the 425 delegates representing 
150 societies or organisations, who have 
come from 38 towns and cities of India, and 
even from Pakistan like our worthy and 
distinguished President, will contribute to 
such knowledge and interchange of infor- 
mation as would lead to more efficient, 
enlightened, and systematised handling of 
the many socio-economic, medical, reha- 
bilitational and other problems that 
beset our society. The reports of the deli- 
berations will be approved at the end of the 
discussions, which will last a day and a half, 
by the respective sections, and they will 
then be placed for adoption before the 
plenary session of the Conference on the” 
last day, i.e., Sunday, 9th November. 
They will then be released to the press and 
also handed over to the permanent body 
that may be formed for taking necessary 
action thereon, such as of bringing them to 
the notice of the social service organisations 
concerned, including governments and their 
welfare, labour, law, health, education 


and other departments for taking whatever 
action they deem fit under the circum- 
stances. You may be interested to know 
that an official of the UNO. Information 
Office at Delhi, Miss Marian Dix, is also 
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participating in the work of the Conference, 
and has kindly lent films on the relief and 
rehabilitation work of the UNRRA, which 
will be shown at the University Convoca- 
tion Hall on the evening of 8th November. 


We are indeed very happy to relate 
that in the arduous task of organising a 
Conference of this scope in what are 
particularly difficult times for our country, 
we have received great support and en- 
couragement from many _ important 
quarters. The Hon’ble Prime Minister, 
Mr. B. G. Kher, an indefatigable and sincere 
social worker, who carried on splendid 
welfare work among the poor and neglected 
for years before he assumed his present 
high office, and whose acquaintance I had 
the good fortune to make on the field of 
his social work at what was then Chamde- 
walaki-wadi at Bandra, and is now known 
as Kherwadi after him, has all along en- 
couraged us in our work as can be seen by 
his presence this afternoon, and his very 
apposite and wise inaugural address to us. 
H. E. Lady Mountbatten, another welfare 
worker, gifted by nature and fortune, has 
been not only encouraging us all along in 
our work, but has been also giving us 
valuable guidance and advice, and 
personally interesting government depart- 
ments and officials to participate in 
the work of the Conference. We 
feel very happy and deeply hortoured 
by the presence of Their Excellencies, 
Sir John and Lady Colville, Lady Nye, 
and the Hon’ble Chief Justice, Sir Harilal 
Kania, in our midst. We are also grateful 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chagla, who in 
spite of his very heavy duties and respon- 
sibilities as the head of the Judiciary in the 
Province and the Vice-Chancellor of a large 
and active University, has been good 
enough to spare his valuable time to accept 
the Chairmanship of the Reception Com- 
mittee. Ladies and Gentlemen, in the 





midst of such help, encouragement and 
goodwill, social workers cannot but feel 
happy at the thought that they are not 
ploughing a lonely furrow, and that there 
are distinguished and highly placed persons 
to stand by and give them the benefit of 
their support and guidance. 


Lastly, you will permit me to state 
that this has been a grand co-operative 
effort, and an army of social workers have 
been helping willingly and ungrudgingly 
in the work of the Conference. It will indeed 
be invidious to mention names, and true 
social workers rarely work for the sake of 
reward, recognition or applause. They 
consider their humanitarian work and the 
satisfaction it brings to their conscience as a 
sufficient reward. However, I cannot help 
mentioning a few names of persons, who 
have done so much conscientious work and 
given such splendid help towards organising 
this Conference. 


As always happens in such activities, 
we started with great ambition and enthu- 
siasm in our hearts and nothing in our 
pockets. But as is their great tradition to 
help all worthy causes generously, the 
Trustees of Sir Dorabji and Sir Ratan Tata 
Trusts as well as the N. M. Wadia Charities 
gave us a good start, and we could feel sure 
that at least our heavy stationery and 
printing bills may be paid. The persuasive 
and public-spirited Lady Rama Rao as 
Chairman, and wherever collection for a 
worthy cause is concerned, our hustling, 
hard working, and even aggressive 
Mrs. Bapsey Sabavala as Vice-Chairman of 
the Finance Sub-Committee, and our tireless 
social worker and popular Sheriff 
Mrs. Mithan Lam as Honorary Treasurer 
with Mrs. Shuffi Tyabji as joint colleague, 
got together with the help of numerous 
others like Mr. K. A. Abbas and the Indian 
People’s Theatre Association to bring 
us the sinews of war to execute our peaceful 
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purpose. Finding accommodation and ar- 
ranging for rations, conveyance, petrol, 
etc., and making scores of arrangements for 
the creature comforts as well as for the 
intellectual deliberations of the delegates, 
we could not have got a more efficient and 
conscientious organiser than Mrs. Gulestan 
Billimoria, who has shouldered her heavy 
responsibility with zeal and alacrity. Two 
live wires of journalism, Mr. K. A. Abbas 
at first and then the indefatigable Mr. Homi 
J. H. Taleyarkhan as Chairman of the Publi- 
city Sub-Committee, have done more free 
publicity, quickly realising that our limited 
finances could hardly permit of payment 
in these times of high costs and shortage 
of space. 


We have counted Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
as our own and, in the parlance of sport, 
he has been fully extended, having to 
work as Chairman of the Organising, 
Steering and Working Committees. I am 
wondering whether he has not had to attend 
more meetings than myself. The students of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences have 
laid the foundation of their professional 
careers well and truly by assisting willingly 
in the numerous small chores incidental to 
organising such a Conference. I would be 
failing in my duty if I did not make a 
special mention of two of my exceedingly 
hard-working and yet over-worked, trusted 
lieutenants, if I may be so permitted to call 
them, Mr. M. S. Gore and Mr. B. Chatterji, 
who have shouldered the heavy task of the 
Conference and the organisation and 
conduct of its office so far, and have not 
spared themselves in any way in discharging 
their self-imposed responsibility conscien- 
tiously and creditably. My task would have 
been more difficult, nay, almost impossible, 
if I had not two such willing and able 
young colleagues. There are numerous 
other workers, helpers, commercial con- 
cerns, welfare agencies like the Social 
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Service League, the Y.M.C.A., the Trustees 
of the Parsi Punchayet Funds and Proper- 
ties, the Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and 
the authorities of the Siddharth College, of 
the Thackersey Women’s College, and of 
the Sunderabai Hall, and several others 
who have helped us in various ways. The 
list is so long that simply reading out the 
names would take minutes. We will 
acknowledge our debt to them at the proper 
time. They will pardon us that we cannot 
do so here; we assure them that it is not the 
flesh that is weak or the heart that is 
lacking but the clock which is inexorable. 


We owe a word of apology to those 
delegates and visitors whom we could not 
accommodate owing to the last minute 
rush after we had declared that the lists 
were definitely closing, following upon 
three extensions of dates as in a public 
auction. We were all the time apprehensive 
of shortage of accommodation, and if we 
had gone on accepting delegates and visi- 
tors further, we would not only have 
overcrowded an already congested City, 
but seriously jeopardised the convenience 
of those who had enlisted well in time. 
We hope, therefore, this difficult position 
of the organisers will be appreciated by 
those who had to be reluctantly refused 
enrolment after the closing date. 


To the delegates present we would 
only say that they would appreciate under 
what heavy odds we had to work. If 
therefore they find any defects, deficiencies 
or shortcomings they will overlook them 
with a generous heart. But we would certain- 
ly welcome constructive suggestions which 
we will gladly pass on to our successors, 
so that future Conferences, if held, as 
surely they will be, may improve upon the 
present arrangements. We finally hope you 
will find the Conference of some substantial 
help and that your deliberations will 
contribute to the furtherance of scientific 
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social work, improvement of its methods 
and technique, and the betterment of the 
lot of professional social workers; but 
above all that they may lead to a clearer 
vision of the true mission of all good social 
work, which is to make itself progressively 
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unnecessary, by and with the real rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped individual and fami- 
ly into a proper social milieu, so as again 
to make them useful members of a healthy, 
vital, progressive and happy community and 
society. 


U. N. FeLtLowsuires FoR SociAL WELFARE STUDIES 


A group of 20 social welfare officials, 
representing China, Austria, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Philippine Re- 
public, arrived recently in the United 
States to study under United Nations 
fellowships in social welfare. The group is 
part of a total of 124 from these countries 
and Albania, Finland, Greece, Hungary, 
India, Italy and Poland, to whom U. N. 
Fellowships have been granted. They will 
study current developments in the social ser- 
vices of the United States. Others will make 
similar studies in various other countries. 


Upon returning to their native 
countries these experts will put to practical 


use new methods learned in their studies 
in the fields of care of children and the 
aged, rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped, the operation of social insurance 
systems and the administration of welfare 
services. 


The United Nations is also assisting 
these governments by supplying them 
with technical literature and films for 
training purposes; by sending experts 
to give advice and assistance; and by holding 
seminars to discuss matters of interest with 
leaders in the welfare field. Two such 
seminars have already been successfully 
held in Latin America. 


EpuCATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


In England, all children are educated 
according to their ability and aptitudes, 
and those juveniles who suffer from some 
disability of body or mind have special 
forms of education suitable to their’ con- 
dition. Education from the age of five is 
compulsory for them as well as for other 
children. 


Parents may provide education for 
backward children privately, just as they 
may for other children, but few of them do 
so because of the cost and difficulty. 
Backward children whose disability is 
serious must go to certain schools, but 
where the disability is slight they may 
attend ordinary schools where they receive 
special guidance. Those who attend schools 





which deal only with backward children 
must attend until they are aged 16 years. 


Different disabilities are dealt with in 
different ways. Owing to the success of 
preventive methods, blind children in 
England number only about two in 10,000, 
and they and those others with some 
slight vision learn through the medium 
of touch. Most schools for the blind are 
old-established and supported by charity, 
but where there are not enough of these, 
publicly provided boarding schools in 
the last 40 years have been set up and now 
there is enough room for all blind children. 
Blind students may enter universities or 
teachers’ training colleges on the same basis 
as other people. 
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Special schools.—Although those with 
partial sight do not learn to read by touch, 
they cannot see well enough to make good 
progress in ordinary schools without help. 
About five in 10,000 go to special schools. 
Some attend daily at such schools near 
their homes in the large towns, and there 
are some boarding schools for those who 
do not live near day schools. All the 
schools take pupils from 5 to 16 years. 
The children read from books in large 
print, from handwritten or printed sheets, 
or from chalk boards. Experiments in 
using magnifying lenses to make ordinary 
books visible are proving successful. The 
rest of the curriculum is on normal lines. 


Those who are so deaf that they have 
been unable to learn to speak or to acquire 
language naturally are taught to speak and 
use English. The number of school-age 
children thus affected is about seven in 
10,000, and in the last 10 years many 
under five have been admitted to schools 
which have nursery classes. Most of the 
boarding schools are old charities like 
those for the blind, but the day schools in 
the large towns are publicly supported. 


Partially deaf children who have 
enough hearing to enable them to speak 
naturally but are too deaf to benefit fully 
from ordinary schools, are in two classes. 
The most serious cases ate admitted to 
schools for the deaf. The less serious may 
remain in their own schools if they have 
hearing instruments, and instruction is 
given in lip-reading in classes they attend 
once or twice a week. Provision for these 
children is in its infancy, but they are only 
about 5,000 in number, of whom about 
half should be in special schools. It is 
planned to open some boarding schools 
for them separately from the deaf, and to 
develop the technique of teaching them by 
amplifying their own and their teachers’ 
voices by class hearing instruments which 

10 
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have been experimented with for some 
years. 


Epileptic children.—Delicate and phy- 
sically backward children who cannot 
attend ordinary schools because they are 
under treatment in hospitals, or because 
they are crippled, or because their health 
would suffer, are taught in hospitals. 
Most hospitals which have child patients 
for more than three months employ 
teachers to teach them in bed, or while 
they are convalescent. In the larger towns 
there are day schools for crippled children 
who are brought to school by private 
bus from their homes, and in almost all 
towns of fair size there are open-air schools 
for delicate children who live at home and 
attend daily. There are also a few boarding 
schools for delicate children and incurable 
cripples. Some three or four children in 
10,000 have education in hospitals or 
boarding schools for the physically back- 
ward. 


Epileptic children who have severe 
fits, but can be educated, may attend 
boarding schools for epileptics, of which 
there are seven, with about 650 children. 
Children with minor or infrequent fits 
usually attend the ordinary schools. Child- 
ren with defects of speech do not attend 
special schools. They receive treatment from 
qualified speech therapists individually or 
in groups at some convenient centre while 
they are being educated in the ordinary 
schools. 


Maladjusted children who show psy- 
chological disturbance requiring treatment 
by medical or educational psychologists 
and investigation of their home conditions 
by trained social workers are estimated to 
be about one per cent of children, if 
minor difficulties are included. The great 
majority attend their ordinary schools 
while receiving periodic treatment at clinics 
provided by education authorities or hos- 
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pitals, but a few require residential care if 
treatment is unsatisfactory while they 
remain at home. For them there are a few 
boarding schools, at present run by volun- 
tary bodies—in future these will be run 
also by local education authorities—and a 
rather larger number of hostels in which 
they can live and receive treatment while 
attending ordinary schools, 


Free education—All education in 
special schools, and all medical treatment 
carried out in backward children, is free of 
cost to the parents. No fees are charged 
even for board at residential schools. 
The cost falls in the first place upon the 
local education authority of the area in 
which the parents live. If the authority 
maintains its own special schools the cost 
falls upon local taxes, but a proportion 
of the cost, usually more than half, is 
repaid to the authority as a grant from the 
Ministry of Education out of national 
taxes. If the local authority does not main- 
tain a special school of the kind appropriate 
for the child, they arrange to have him 
admitted to a special school run by another 
authority, or by a voluntary body, or by a 
hospital which will give appropriate treat- 
ment. These schools are all approved and 
inspected by the Ministry of Education, 
and a fee which may cover the cost of 
education, board if necessary, and treat- 
ment, is fixed by the Ministry. , 


Teachers in special schools must have 
as high qualifications as those in the ordi- 
nary schools. In addition, teachers of the 
blind and deaf, either before they begin to 
teach or during their first three years in a 
special school, have to pass an examination 
in the principles and practice of educating 
the blind or deaf. 


Because of the medical treatment and 
education they receive as children, many 
of the delicate, physically handicapped and 
maladjusted pupils in special schools are 


under no disability when they leave school 
and engage in similar occupations to those 
followed by children educated in ordinary 
schools. Some of them must necessarily 
have more difficulty in finding employment 
than normal children, and the blind require 
special arrangements. The Ministry of 
Labour and National Service takes special 
care to find work for those with disabilities 
of body or mind. Their rehabilitation offi- 
cers examine the abilities of each child 
who requires help on leaving a special 
school. Certain employments are confined 
to the disabled, and each large employer 
must employ a percentage of disabled 
people. Other provisions are made for 
employment in non-commercial workshops 
or assistance in work at home, assistance in 
poverty, and pensions to blind people. 


Skilled workers—Blind people who 
have been specially taught in school up 
to 16 or older, and have had professional 
training, may be successful masseurs or 
masseuses, clergymen, musicians or law- 
yers. They can be trained to be competent 
shorthand-typists. Those with less intelli- 
gence may enter a large variety of skilled 
trades, either in special workshops for the 
handicapped, or in ordinary industry. 
Some are employed in retail trade. Deaf 
people enter such a wide field of employ- 
ments in which they need not have frequent 
contacts with the public that it is difficult 
to givea_ selection, but agriculture, engine- 
ering, domestic work in hospitals and 
institutions, bakery, textile factories are 
examples. A few have been successful in 
journalism and accountancy. 


A recent report from one boarding 
school for educationally subnormal child- 
ren noted that one of their old boys 
was a leading stoker in the Royal Navy, 
several were in the Guards Regiments, one 
was a market gardener owning his own car, 
another was a foreman in a brickworks, 
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and a girl was in charge of a canteen. 
Several of the best London stores employ 
on high-class luxury work large numbers of 
girls who have received training in fine 
needlework, embroidery and dressmaking 
at schools for cripples. They find them 
cheerful and willing workers, glad to be 
able to earn their living on an equality 
with healthy women. 
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All these instances show that special 
education need not be regarded merely 
as a humanitarian effort to alleviate the 
lot of the unfortunate, but as an attempt 
to enrich the nation by training all of its 
future citizens to perform the most skilled 
work of which they are capable.—James 
Lumsden. 


TALKING Books FOR THE BLIND 


The Division for the Blind of the U.S. 
Library of Congress is now making plans 
to increase its production of specially 
constructed phonographs to enable more 
of the United States’ 230,000 blind persons 
to hear recorded readings of new and old 
books. A total of 27,392 blind readers have 
registered for the Library’s free services 
thus far, and the division distributed about 
23,000 special phonographs in the last 
year on a lifetime loan basis. 


Recorded books are shipped by the 
division to 26 branches all over the United 
States, which have an average of 20,000 
requests a year. These libraries also handle 
an average of 12,000 requestsa year for 





Braille volumes. The talking books, how- 
ever, are especially popular among those 
who lost their sight too late in life to start 
learning Braille. 


In addition to servicing regional libra- 
ries, the Division sends books directly 
to blind individuals throughout the country. 
Mailed at Government expense, they are 
delivered at the readers’ door by vans 
which call for them in either two weeks or 
two months. 


The heaviest crate packed for mailing 
contains a set of discs comprising the 
entire Bible, which, as a talking book, 
consists of 169 discs and takes 86 hours to 
hear. 


REFORMING YOUNG OFFENDERS—SUCCESS OF “PROBATION SYSTEM” 


Since the majority of those who 
become hardened offenders begin their 
career of crime early in life, it follows that 
if reform is to be attempted it had better 
begun when the offender is young, his 
character still malleable, and before criminal 
habits have become deeply rooted. In 
Britain new methods of punishment have, 
therefore, been applied primarily to young 
offenders, though by trial and error they 
are gradually being extended to adults. 


Of these new methods, the most 
noteworthy is the probation system, based 


on the principles: (1) That any attempt at 
reform is more likely to succeed if it has 
the consent and co-operation of the 
offender ;(2) That deprivation of liberty is 
not in itself conducive to reform. 


Normal environment.—The probation 
method substitutes for physical restraint 
‘supervision in the open.” So far as 
possible the offender remains in his normal 
environment, attending school or work as 
before, but under the care of a probation 
officer, whose task is to eradicate anti- 
social tendencies by personal influence 
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through friendly precept and example. 
Thus, the personality of the probation 
officer is all-important for the success of 
the system. He needs a strong character 
with more than ordinary insight into, and 
patience with, the frailties of human nature. 


Often the first few months of probation 
are devoted to finding work for the pro- 
bationer, encouraging him to keep it, and 
creating habits of cleanliness and self- 
respect. During this stage, it may be neces- 
saty to remove him from his normal 
surroundings. It may be made a condition 
that he lives for a time, usually six months, 
in a ‘‘Home” where he will receive training, 
ot he may be sent to a hostel or to lodgings 
in the homes of ordinary people who desire 
to help in the work of reclamation. 


The probation system, established in 
1907 as a result of experiments begun by 
voluntary effort 40 years before, has been 
an undoubted success. There are now about 
810 full-time probation officers. 


Foster homes.—For offenders up to the 
age of 17 years, whose delinquency is 
attributable to bad homes, the method of 
‘‘committal to the care of a fit person” 
has been devised. Here again, ordinary 
citizens take the offender into their home, 
and bring him up as ‘‘one of the family.” 
The local authority is usually responsible 
for general supervision of the foster home. 
For young offenders whom the courts 
consider to need institutional training, 
‘fapproved schools” are provided. These 
are well-equipped residential schools and 
in practice, most children sent to them are 
released on licence before the end of their 
period of detention. Release is usually 
after two to three years, the actual time 
depending on the progress made. 


The schools make no attempt at 
close confinement, trusting rather to the 
leadership of the staff and the older child- 





ren, and to ‘‘atmosphere,” than to bolts, 
bars and high walls. Most schools use the 
typical British division into ‘‘houses,” 
to promote group loyalties and healthy 
competition. Education is on modern 
lines. 


There are now about 150 of these 
‘fapproved schools,” providing about 
12,000 places, and the proportion of cases 
in which their training is successful is 
considerable, judged by the numbers who 
avoid conviction for further offences within 
the early years after their release. Welfare 
officers attached to the schools visit the 
homes of children after release and see that 
advice and help are available whenever 
they are needed. 


Borstal system.—For older boys and 
gitls—aged 16 to 23—in need of institu- 
tional training, the Borstal system is pro- 
vided. Here again leadership and friendly 
competition among groups within the 
institution are made the basis of reformative 
influence. As the inmates are older and their 
criminal habits more deeply rooted, dis- 
cipline is stricter. Some Borstal institutions 
are walled buildings, from which escape 
is difficult, others are open camps from 
which the boys go out in working parties 
with a minimum of supervision. 


After-care is in the hands of the 
Borstal Association, a voluntary body 
which receives aid from public funds. 
Official figures show that Borstal training is 
successful in about 70 per cent. of cases—a 
satisfactory figure in view of the fact that 
in the majority of cases the youngster 
is not sent to Borstal until after several 
convictions. — 


The next step is the extension of 
similar methods to older offenders, and 
this was foreshadowed in the Criminal 
Justice Bill discussed in Parliament in 
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1939. The Bill was postponed by the war 
and the work of post-war reconstruction, 
but it is hoped that it will soon be intro- 
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duced, with amendments based on 
experience gained in the intervening period. 


—C., J. Collinge. 


EpucATION BEHIND BARS—TRAINING CourRSES FOR PRISONERS 


The Prison Commission in London 
has now fully resumed the organisation of 
vocational instruction and training courses 
in Britain’s prisons which, owing to the 
lack of staff and educational facilities, had 
for the most part remained in abeyance 
during World War II. 


Adult educational and vocational cour- 
ses were formed first in the prisons in 1923 
with a view to checking mental deteriora- 
tion among prisoners due to isolation and 
bad influences, and also to provide oppor- 
tunities toinmates to begin their post- 
prison life more favourably. Before the 
outbreak of World War II, the staff of 
voluntary teachers for prisoners reached 
the impressive figure of 200. 


Voluntary attendance.—The courses are 
held in almost all types of general instruc- 
tion and training, but also include manual 
work such as mechanics, cobbling, leather- 
work and other vocational training. Atten- 
dance, of course, is voluntary, the courses 
generally being held in the evenings, but 
experience has shown the response among 
prisoners to be so enthusiastic that teach- 
ing staff and space available at present are 
not sufficient to meet the applicants’ 
demands. In addition to the normal courses, 
there are periodical lectures, debates and 
sometimes concerts, the use of correspon- 
dence courses is encouraged, and all British 
prisons are provided now with wireless 
sets. 


These innovations are representative 
of an attitude towards prisoners which 
has been gradually gaining ground since the 
beginning of the century. This has trans- 





formed the old-style prisons, where the 
inmates were condemned to the treadmill 
and other enforced labour, into modern 
institutions. These are based primarily on 
the findings of the Gladstone Committee’s 
Report of 1895, which emphasised the 
preparation of prisoners for a return to 
normal life. 


More prisoners.—Various wartime con- 
ditions have resulted in the number of 
persons under arrest increasing, the figures 
having risen between 1938 and 1945 
from 10,388 to 13,180 for men and from 
698 to 1,528 for women. Although these 
figures do not appear in any way startling 
in comparison with those for other 
countries, the increase, nevertheless, is 
sufficient for the problem of the education 
of prisoners, and their rehabilitation for 
their life after release to be given serious 
consideration. 


A Bill was drafted in 1938 for the 
abolition of penal servitude, hard labour or 
prison penalties for those under 21 years 
of age. Although this Bill was adjourned 
at the outbreak of World War II, principles 
have been introduced in prisons in practice, 
tending towards the elimination of the 
differences between penal servitude and 
prison penalties. 


Sentences up to two years are regarded 
as prison and for longer periods as penal 
servitude, but a convict may be housed in 
the same prison as an ordinary prisoner, 
although generally it would be preferable to 
accommodate long-term prisoners in 
separate prisons. Prisoners coming in the 
‘‘star class’ have more privileges and 
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freedom than ‘‘ordinary” prisoners and 
opportunities for training are made available 
to them by the authorities. 


Encouraging results.—The aim in view is 
to prevent first offenders from attempting 
again to break the law. For this purpose a 
training centre for ‘‘star class’ and young 
prisoners was set up at Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
where instruction is systematically being 
developed. The results were so encouraging 
that it was decided in 1944 to form a similar 
centre at Maidstone, Kent, but in this case 
‘‘ordinary” prisoners are being trained. 
Plans are now being made to open further 
centres of this type, so that accommoda- 
tion will be available for suitable prisoners 
from the whole of Britain. 


The present system of working in 
prisons is of great importance in serving 
towards the resettlement of prisoners in 
the community, as this work is generally 
carried out on a communal basis and really 
useful activities are expected of the 
prisoners. The shortage of labour resulting 
from World War II has given prisoners the 
opportunity of doing skilled work for the 
armed forces and also led to a readjust- 
ment of former working methods. 


Prisoners have handled the assembly 
of electrical equipment for tanks, fire 
extinguishers, and radio spare parts. Those 
specially selected were given a six months’ 
course in mechanics under the auspices of 
Britain’s Ministry of Labour, so that 
these prisoners could enter industry as 
skilled workers on their release. Large 
numbers of prisoners were made available 
for agricultural and forestry work, being 
frequently housed in camps away from the 
prisons. 





Enthusiastic workers—A remarkable 
example of obtaining useful work from 
prisoners has been reported by the 
Governor of Stafford Prison. After an 
explosion at an ammunition dump destroy- 
ing 350 acres of the finest pasturage, 
prisoners were given the task of reclaiming 
the ground. The prisoners were enthusiastic 
about this work and by the end of the year, 
not only were 100 acres ready for cultiva- 
tion, but many miles of hedging and ditch- 
ing had been completed. 


During this time some of the prisoners 
lived in a newly erected camp nearby, 
where they naturally had more freedom 
than is normally the case in prison. The 
results of these conditions were regarded 
by the authorities as extremely encoura- 
ging, and are mentioned in the Prison 
Commission’s last Annual Report as a 
good example of the way work can serve 
the general interest and social readaptation 
of prisoners. 


The prison authorities are well aware 
that released prisoners require the 
maximum possible care on their return to 
normal life, if they are not again to trans- 
gress. The training system in prisons 
would be incomplete, were it not to 
provide for those released. For this purpose, 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies were set up to 
co-operate with the labour exchanges in 
finding jobs for released prisoners. 


Their success has been proved by 
statistics regarding released prisoners’ be- 
haviour, for up to the end of 1945 approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the ‘‘star class” 
prisoners had not transgressed again, while 
the percentage for the other types remains 
at about half of those released.—Randolph 
B. Jones. 
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America’s ComMuUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGN FOR 1948 


Millions of people in the United 
States this month are wearing a tiny red 
feather in their hat bands or on their coat 
lapels to signify that they have contributed 
to the Community Chest Campaign in 
their cities. 


In more than 1,000 cities of the 
United States, community service organiza- 
tions like the Boy Scouts, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Traveller’s 
Aid, Visiting Nurses, Salvation Army, 
and a multitude of other organizations 
have consolidated their fund-raising drives 
into one great annual community campaign 
which is known as the Community Chest 
Campaign. 


Throughout the land, people of all 
religious faiths, political parties, nationali- 
ties, and racial backgrounds unite to raise 
£168,000,000 by voluntary subscription 
to carry on the work of community chest 


organizations in 1948. The slogan adopted 
by the Community Chests of America is: 
‘‘Everybody benefits, everybody gives.” 


All workers in the Community Chest 
Campaign, which began on a nationwide 
scale in 1921 and has increased every year, 
give their services without remuneration. 
They divide the cities into zones and 
‘*blocks’” and call upon each wage-earner 
at his place of business and each housewife 
in her home for a contribution. A leading 
citizen in each community heads the local 
drive. The newspapers devote extensive 
space to the campaign. 


A few of the services provided by the 
voluntary agencies include medical and 
hospital care; day nursing; summer 


camps for boys and girls; rehabilitation 
of the blind, the deaf, and the crippled; 
foster homes for children; and family 
guidance. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


A Plea for the Mixed Economy.—By M. R. Masani. 


Bombay: The National 


Information and Publications, Limited. 1947. Pp. 37. As. 12/-. 


The writer is well known for his 
capacity for forceful and interesting pre- 
sentation of views. In this little brochure 
he pleads, as against theorists, for an 
economic programme of reconstruction for 
our country, that will not be committed to 
any particular school of economic thought, 
but will promote whatever appears best 
suited to the needs of our time. He recom- 
mends state enterprise as well as free 
private enterprise, peasant proprietorship 
and co-operative farming. He points out 
the evils of nationalisation, which is so 
much in favour in our country today, and 
believes that nationalisation should be 
adopted only where it cannot be avoided. 
He is of the opinion that it is unsuited 
to India under present day conditions 
except in a few limited fields. He is con- 
vinced that so far as the evils of private 
enterprise go, they can be controlled and 
overcome by enlightened public opinion ina 
democratic political order. The book will 
undoubtedly provoke bitter criticism from 
the ranks of the communists, as it challenges 
their pet notions. It will, however, be wel- 
comed by most people who have socialistic 
leanings but at the same time care too thuch 
for the liberty of the individual to be 
willing to sacrifice it for a doubtful material 


prosperity. 


Mr. Masani’s thesis is in line with the 
policies of the present national govern- 
ment, and in general with public opinion 
in the country today. We in India do want 
to preserve for the individual as much 
freedom in economic life as we can. But 
we are apt to forget that if we are to give 
full freedom to the worker, we shall have 
to adopt decentralised cottage production, 
as advocated by Gandhiji, rather than 
industrialisation where the worker’s scope 
for initiative and creativeness are reduced 
to the minimum. Mr. Masani, however, 
would no doubt prefer industrialisation. 
He does of course say that we must make 
‘*fullest use’? of Gandhiji’s contribution 
to economic thought in regard to decentrali- 
sation of industry and control. But he is 
silent as to what is to happen if large- 
scale factory enterprise puts an end to 
cottage production. Unless we are clear 
as to which we shall prefer in case of con- 
flict between the two, our economic life 
will be without a rudder. What is worse, 
we shall probably drift with the times 
into the whirlpool of industrialisation, and 
vie with others for markets and the latest 
weapons of destruction. 

The brochure is well written and pro- 
vides much food for thought. 

—Bharatan Kumarappa 








